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MEASURING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF HALF-TIME SESSIONS 


In recent years the school system of Detroit, Michigan, like 
many of the larger school systems, has been obliged to conduct half- 
time sessions in overcrowded elementary schools. During the war 
the number of pupils thus provided for was large. It was reduced 
to the lowest point in 1922 and since that date has risen irregularly 
but appreciably. Last year a careful study of the results of the 
limited sessions was made by a committee of school officers. Detroit 

’ is entirely competent to conduct such a study because in that city 
more than in any of the large cities of the country the school staff 
is thoroughly trained in methods of scientific research. 

The results of the investigation and the recommendations made 
are summarized as follows in Research Bulletin No. 11, entitled, 
Effectiveness of Half-Time Sessions. 

The conclusions reached as to the average effect of half-day sessions on 
Detroit children in Grades I and II as measured by the criteria used, that is, 
scores in standard tests in reading, arithmetic, and spelling, are these: 

1. The general effect is unquestionably harmful. The achievement of chil- 
dren attending half-day sessions is lower than that of corresponding children 
who have the advantage of full-day sessions. 
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2. The amount of harm is roughly proportional to the diminution in the 
time allowance. In reading and spelling, which have much less time in half-day 
schedules, the achievement is very much less on the average; in arithmetic, 
which has almost the same time allowance in half-day schedules, the achieve- 
ment is about the same as in full-day sessions. 

3. There is apparently no differential effect on children of different sexes; 
that is, boys and girls appear to be injured equally, on the average. 

4. There is a slight differential effect on children of different ages. Children 
who are young or old for their grade tend to be injured somewhat more than are 
children of normal age. 

5. The differential effect on ability groups is somewhat surprising, for both 
superior and inferior seem to be injured more than are average children. 

6. The harmful effect is clearly greater on children with poor home condi- 
tions than on those with good home conditions. 

7. The harmful effect is greater on children who have lower degrees of con- 
trol over English than on those who have higher degrees of control. 

As a result, then, of the facts presented, the committee desires to offer the 
following recommendations: 

1. That the building program be so planned that every child will have the 
benefit of a full-day session. 

2. That, in case it is impossible immediately to provide full-time sessions 
for all children, preference be given to those localities where the lower social 
conditions prevail and where the general control over the English language is 
low. 

3. That, in the future, principals so organize their buildings that the first 
children to be placed on half-day sessions are those who are least injured by 
part-time instruction. 


SCHOOLS FOR PARENTS 


In a public address at a congress of parents held at San Ber- 
nardino, Will C. Wood, state superintendent of public instruction ~ 
of California, made the following statement. 


We are planning an experiment in adult education in California which we 
feel will be worth while. Our purpose in making this experiment is to assist 
parents in the discharge of their parental responsibilities in a more intelligent 
and efficient way. We recognize that we shall be pioneering in the field of parent 
education and shall therefore proceed conservatively and experimentally. After 
we have blocked out the problem in the light of experimental work and de- 
veloped a technique of parent education, we shall be prepared to extend the work 
to all the larger centers. We purpose organizing eight experimental classes, four 
in a center in the northern part of the state and four in a center in the southern 
part. At each center we shall offer (1) a course for mothers of preschool children, 
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(2) a course for fathers of adolescent boys, (3) a course for mothers of children 
between six and twelve years of age, and (4) a course for mothers of adolescent 
girls. These classes will meet every two weeks for two hours, the time to be 
selected according to the convenience of the parents who enrol. A day nursery 
for the care of babies of mothers attending will be provided so that mothers may 
be under no nervous strain concerning their children while they are in class. 

About one hour of the time will be devoted to lectures on child psychology, 
character education, and neighborhood sociology. The remaining hour will be 
devoted to discussion, under the director’s leadership, of problems germane to 
the course brought in by the parents themselves and to the organization among 
the parents of simple projects in character education. In this way, we shall be 
able to give a well-organized course in child problems, to assist parents in meet- 
ing problems as they develop, and to stimulate parents through the method of 
group research in the same way that teachers have been stimulated. The di- 
rector will also hold conferences with parents who are members of the class. 
In working out the problem, we shall enlist the co-operation of such agencies as 
the Smith-Hughes home-making staff, the Smith-Lever home extension, uni- 
versity extension, the bureau of child hygiene, the state parent-teacher associa- 
tion, agencies dealing with delinquent boys and girls, and teacher-training 
institutions. 

If, by such methods, we can help parents solve the problems of child training, 
we may succeed in having the home reassume some of the functions it has been 
transferring to the schools. This can undoubtedly be done to the advantage of 
the children, who are, after all, the center of interest both in home and in school. 


Superintendent Wood prefaced this announcement by the 
following statement. 


I am impressed with the fact that in the handling of children many Ameri- 
can homes are out of step with the schools. Thirty years ago the rod was prac- 
tically abolished as a means of discipline in the public schools. In consequence, 
the schools were obliged to develop ideas of discipline based on modern psy- 
chology and researches in character-building. I think it will be conceded that the 
discipline in the average American school today is far superior to the discipline 
which prevailed in the average American school during the reign of the rod. It 
is also superior to the discipline which prevails in the average American home 
where the use of the rod is not forbidden. Some way must be found to har- 
monize the kind of training given in the school with that given in the home. 
Otherwise, character development will be interfered with. 

It is not too much to say that in perhaps a majority of the homes of America 
parents are trying to bring up Twentieth Century children for Twentieth Cen- 
tury civilization by Eighteenth Century methods. The average parent knows 
little more about scientific methods of training children than did his great-grand- 
parents. There is too much disposition to meet problems involving children on 
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the spur of the moment rather than to anticipate them and to prepare to meet . 
them in the light of known principles of character-building. 

One of the best things the school can do is to bring to parents the more 
significant results of research in child psychology and character education. 

It has become quite the fashion of late to comment on the in- 
adequacy of the home in training children. Associations of parents 
meet and listen to expert advice on children’s emotional lives and 
dietary needs and are frankly told that the home of today is very 
far behind the times. If they were organized to defend themselves, 
the parents might reply that such inadequacies as there are in mod- 
ern education are due not so much to the inefficiency of parents 
as to the complex conditions of life which have developed in every 
American community. It is indeed wise that everyone should study 
the problems of education, parents and teachers alike, but it is 
quite certain that at the present time there is no expert ready to 
supply more than a beginning chapter of the book which is to tell 
parents how to fit children into modern life. 

The California State Department of Education will do a great 
service if it will collect material which will serve parents in other 
states as well as those in California. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Pessimists about the morals of our times frequently make the 
statement that juvenile delinquency is increasing at a startling rate. 
It is encouraging to find that careful official studies of the matter 
refute this statement. It would perhaps be easy to explain an in- 
crease in immorality by reference to the devices of modern life 
which facilitate crime to a degree undreamed of by past generations. 
Fortunately, no such explanation is called for. The results of a recent 
investigation conducted by the Children’s Bureau of the federal De- 
partment of Labor are reported in the following paragraphs, which 
are quoted from the United States Daily, of Washington, D.C. 

Although juvenile delinquency increased slightly during the war years, 
available figures for the period between 1913 and 1923 and in some cases for 
1924 and 1925 indicate a reduction in the delinquency rate, according to the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor. Between 1913 and 1923 there 


was no significant increase in the number of children committed to jail for grave 
offenses, like homicide, robbery, and burglary. 
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A study of the statistics indicates for most cities lower delinquency rates 
at the end of the 1913-23 period than at the beginning. 

New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Buffalo, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, Seattle, and Wash- 
ington are the fourteen cities from which the bureau was able to get statistics 
from 1915 through 1924 in most cases and in some cases through 1925. The de- 
linquency rate is expressed in the number of juvenile delinquency cases dealt 
with by the courts per 1,000 children of delinquency age (over six years and 
within the age of jurisdiction for the juvenile court in each city). 

Decreased juvenile delinquency rates at the end of the period as compared 
with the beginning were found in New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, New 
Orleans, Providence, Richmond, St. Louis, and Washington. The rate in Roch- 
ester was stationary for the three years for which statistics were secured— 
1922, 1923, and 1924. Increased rates were found only in Detroit, Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia, and Seattle. 

Published census reports of juvenile delinquents in institutions or com- 
mitted to institutions are available for the years 1880, 1890, 1904, and 1910 and 
the first six months of 1923. The figures include persons in or committed to 
institutions for juvenile delinquents and persons under eighteen years of age in 
or committed to prisons and reformatories, jails, and workhouses. 

The number of persons ten to seventeen years of age enumerated on a 
given date in institutions of the kind specified per 100,000 population of the 
same age was 143.4 in 1880, 149.2 in 1890, and 154.5 in 1923. The relatively 
slight increase reflects the more adequate provision of institutional care es- 
pecially adapted to juvenile delinquents in 1923 as compared with the earlier 
period. 

A more significant figure is the number of commitments during a given 
period. The total number of delinquent persons ten to seventeen years of age 
admitted to institutions of all types during the year 1910 was 24,854, or 171.7 
delinquents per 100,000 of the same age. The corresponding figure for 1923 
(estimate based on exact figures for the first six months) was 25,565, a ratio of 
156.5 per 100,000 population of the same age. 

In the first six months of 1923, 16.3 per cent of the commitments to penal 
institutions of persons under eighteen years of age were for homicide, robbery, 
and burglary. For the year 1910 the corresponding percentage was 8.5. How- 
ever, the larger percentage in 1923 committed for grave offenses is largely due 
‘ to the fact that increasing numbers of children who commit the less serious 
offenses are being sent to institutions for juvenile delinquents instead of to 
penal institutions. There has been no significant increase in the actual number 
of children committed for the three offenses specified. The total number of chil- 
dren committed for such offenses in 1910 was 1,011. The estimated number for 
1923, based on exact figures for the first six months, was 1,104. In 1910 the num- 
ber of persons ten to seventeen years of age committed for these three serious 
offenses was 7 per 100,000 children of the same age, and in ‘1923 it was 6.8. 
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Contrary to opinions which have been expressed, there seems to have been 
no marked decrease in the age of commitment to prisons, reformatories, jails, 
and workhouses. On the contrary, only 9.4 per cent of the commitments in 
1923 were of persons between the ages of eighteen and twenty years, as com- 
pared with 9.8 per cent in 1904 and with percentages of 11.9 and 12.1 based on 
persons present in 1880 and 1890, respectively. 


CONTROL OF SCHOOL JANITORS 


The city of Cincinnati felt certain a few years ago that it had 
solved the problem of providing adequate and cheap janitorial serv- 
ice for its schools. The board of education of that city advertised 
for bids and contracted with a reliable company to furnish janitorial 
service for all the school buildings. At first, all went well. The con- 
tractor supplied service and, whenever a complaint was made, was 
obliged, under his agreement, to correct the unsatisfactory condition 
which gave rise to the complaint. The contractor had squads of 
workers who were efficient and mobile. 

Later, the service became diminishingly efficient. Principals 
found that the circuit which they had to travel in recording com- 
plaints and in securing remedies for unfavorable conditions was 
very long and that delays were numerous. The school system came 
to the conclusion that the only way to have an effective janitorial 
system is to control it directly and not through contracts. . _ 

The business manager of the Cincinnati Board of Education, 
C. W. Handman, writes as follows regarding the return to the sys- 
tem of direct control: 

On June 1 of this year we abandoned the contract plan of janitor service 
which had been in operation in Cincinnati for about twenty years. The one- 
man contract system which had been in effect for the past six years was not 
all that was desired. While the plan was not a failure, it was practically im- 
possible to secure uniform good service throughout the school system. However, 
the chief cause of abandoning the contract plan was the price per day of the best 
bid received. The per diem rate of the contract which expired June 1 was 
$925.00, and the lowest bid received amounted to $1,141.62, an increase of 23 
per cent. Our board did not feel that this increase was justified at this time and 
believed that, if the service was handled direct through the Department of 
Business, not only could a saving be effected but greatly improved service could 
be secured. 

CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 

The National Association of Book Publishers, 25 West Thirty- 

third Street, New York City, announces Children’s Book Week for 
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November 7-13. The announcement is accompanied by the follow- 
ing statement and list of materials available for those who wish to 
observe this week. 

Children’s Book Week this year will be November 7-13. As American Edu- 
cation Week and Father and Son Week are also to be held November 7-13, the 
week will be an especially appropriate book week, a season for considering not 
only books for boys and girls but also books on education and books for fathers 
and sons to read together. 

CrrcuLars (FREE) 

Book Week Projects, a leaflet for teachers. 

Club Programs for Book Week, a leaflet for the use of women’s clubs and 
parent-teacher associations. 

How to Observe Book Week, a leaflet of suggestions for community co-opera- 
tion in plans for the week, including ‘Outlines for Talks on Children’s Reading.” 

“Recent Magazine Articles on Children’s Reading,” a list. 

“Important Booklists,” a list of lists of books. 


POSTERS AND CARDS 


“After All, There Is Nothing Like a Good Book,” a poster in seven colors, 
designed by Jon Brubaker (free). Card miniatures of this design, $1.00 per 100; 
reverse side blank. Bookmarks, with poster design, $1.00 per 100; reverse side 
blank. Stickers, miniatures of poster, free. Slides, poster design, with imprint, 
$0.50 each. 

“Let’s Read Together,” a photograph poster by Lejaren Hiller studios 
(free). Card miniatures of this design, $0.75 per 100; reverse side blank. Slides 
of this design, with imprint, $0.50 each. 


SUPERINTENDENT McANDREW’S SAMPLING DAY 

Superintendent McAndrew calls it ““Chicago Citizens’ Sampling 
Day.” Toward the end of the school year he invites the citizens of 
Chicago who are leaders in municipal and social matters to propose 
a number of “stunts” which properly educated children should be 
able to do. He asks the principals of the elementary schools to send 
selected pupils. At the last sampling day ‘‘3,006 teachers were in 
attendance; 1,400 had to be turned away for lack of room. Fifteen 
citizens sat down with the ninety children and did the ‘stunts’ pro- 
posed by eighty-one laymen.” 

What was done can be illustrated by reproducing the first part 
of the printed sheet that was used in carrying out the ceremony. 


“But,” said Horace Mann to the young men and women at Yellow Springs, 
“life is for the greater part a succession of tasks. It is characteristic of the edu- 
cated that they do them courageously and with pleasure.” 
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Here, then, are tasks which our Chicagoans, who are not so fortunate as to 
be teachers, set for our children of eight years of public schooling. To some of 
these accomplishments the school should address itself; to some, the home. The 
participants have been drawn by lot. The situation is unnatural for most of them. 

Make allowances. You yourself might be nervous. But we should train our 
young citizens in courage and control of nerves. 

Please do not applaud. This is not a show nor a contest. It is a diagnosis, 
whatever that is. Anyhow, it means that the good-natured audience, like old- 
fashioned children, should be seen and not heard. Thank you. 

The tasks—Eighty-one citizens outlined some of the accomplishments they 
think our children should have. There are more exercises than the time will 
permit us to cover. You will select. 

The judges are volunteer citizens. 

Luncheon can be served only to those who made reservations. They have 
tickets admitting them to the cafeteria. 

The participants are eight-year children selected from school by lot. 

Constructive criticism.—Mr. George Beers, president of the Chicago Prin- 
cipals’ Club, has appointed a committee to prepare a report on this sampling» 
day, indicating which exercises are worth imitating in regular school manage- 
ment to secure wider adaptability of public-school activities. Your comments 
will be appreciated if mailed to him at the City Club, Chicago. 

High-school sampling.—Eight high schools are using these sampling tasks. 

1. Health—To use the intellectual equipment furnished by the public 
schools, every boy and girl requires radiant, vigorous health. Have your hope- 
fuls at sampling day examined as to clean clothes, clean teeth, clean hair, and 
clean skin. And always may our splendid teachers continue to foster in their 
children the clean mind and heart.”—Herman N. Bundesen, commissioner of 
health. All the contestants will be examined as to health, physical strength, 
dress, and person. 

2. Speech.—The citizens who pay for the public schools have a right to 
require that every child who has had eight years of training at their expense 
should be able to speak the English language correctly and with due recognition 
of the value of common words.”’—Charles H. Dennis, editor of the Chicago Daily 
News. Florence A. Cooke’s suggestion was similar. Deliver an introductory ad- 
dress to the audience welcoming it and telling why we are here. 

3. Domestic felicity —“There is no occasion when neatness, refinement, and 
beauty are more called for in the home than those three domestic ceremonies 
when the family assembles for daily bread.”—Charles E.’Herrick. Exercise in 
table-setting. 

4. Courtesy—When the Constitution proposed ‘general welfare’ as a prime 
purpose of our forming ourselves into a government, our treatment of one 
another was certainly implied. Have your children enumerate five acts of 
courtesy.”—William J. Parker, general secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 
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5. Letter-writing—“Our civilization depends much on clear, exact, suffi- 
cient, written statement. Ask your youngsters to write a letter of application 
for a position, setting forth their qualifications clearly, concisely, legibly.” — 
Payson Wild. 

HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


The following article was published in the School Index, an 
official publication of the Cincinnati public schools. 


In the course of some research work, Miss Annie Laws, former member of 
the Cincinnati Board of Education, found an account of an early school in this 
neighborhood. From the record of Milo Williams, teacher, we learn that the 
ventilating system was superior to the heating equipment. The following story 
was transmitted to the Index by Assistant Superintendent Roberts. 

“The plan of the first schoolhouse I (Milo C. Williams) occupied in Mill 
Creek township. It was opened on or about the first of July, 1820, and the 
salary was $10 per month. As the trustees were looking for a cheap teacher for 
the summer school, I had a call, though I had just passed my 16th year. 

“As the scholars were of the younger classes and most of them were in their 
A, B, ab’s, I accepted and was regularly inducted into the position of village 
schoolmaster. But this engagement was short—whooping cough came into the 
neighborhood and the benches were deserted; but I was returned to the winter 
school. This was before Ohio had passed a general law for the support of the 
schools. 

“The proceeds arising from the sale and rent of the school sections of the 
state were divided pro-rata among the schools that were organized in accordance 
with the law and under the general control of the trustees. 

“The comforts and conveniences of the early schoolhouse were questions 
of very little concern to the authorities. Instead of comfort and convenience, 
one would think, on an examination of some of them, that special pains had 
been taken to make them instruments of torture and punishment. That which 
I was occupying was a short remove only from one of the latter class. 

“Its walls were of hewed logs; the space between the logs was chinked 
[filled in] with small stones and clay. This chinking needed to be renewed each 
fall before the winter school reopened. The action of rain and frost, added to 
the curiosity of the children to know what was going on on the other side, gave 
the building somewhat the appearance of a blockhouse with loopholes. 

“On one side of the structure a log had been left out and the space filled 
with panes of glass and oiled paper for the admission of light. In the opposite side 
and at the end there were windows, each of twelve panes of eight- by ten-inch 
glass. The fire a quarter of a cord of wood at once. Instead of an arch in front 
to support the structure above, there was a heavy square stick of timber. This 
timber was likely to be burned when the weather required a large fire, and it was 
necessary at these times to keep one of the scholars on guard with a bucket of 
water and a tin cup to prevent the burning of the timber. In my time the timber 
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had nearly finished the purpose for which it was intended Although the 
room was small and the fireplace very large, the room could not be kept com- 
fortable in very severe weather; it was necessary for the scholars to go to the fire 
frequently; and for the purpose of giving alike the opportunity of getting (Prick- 
ett’s School) a little comfort, a system had to be adopted. They were divided 
into sections, each one containing as many as could stand on the semicircle at 
one time drawn with chalk on the floor in front of the fireplace, the sections 
going up in order and staying a limited time. It was the source of no little 
amusement to witness the different attitudes of the body as the different parts 
needed a more direct exposure to the logs. 

“The firewood was furnished by subscription to the school, each one fur- 
nishing a quantity in proportion to the number of scholars sent. The furniture 
was primitive; on each side of the room and at the opposite end of the fire, holes 
were bored in the logs into which projecting pins were driven, a little inclined; 
and upon these wide heavy boards were placed. These were the desks for the 
older pupils, and, when seated, they faced the walls. 

“The benches were of heavy logs supported at the proper height by four 
strong pins as legs, two near each end. 

“The younger pupils had movable benches placed to suit circumstances. 
There was, of course, no plaster on the walls, and the ceiling consisted of a few 
loose boards on the joists. Such was the schoolhouse in which I began my 


pedagogical career.” 
CO-OPERATIVE STUDIES OF SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


The State Department of Education of Massachusetts has suc- 
ceeded in developing co-operative work among the school people of 
that state to a degree which should attract the attention of other 
state departments of education. A number of committees have been 
appointed by the commissioner of education made up of superin- 
tendents and representatives of the state office. These committees 
prepare material for discussion at the annual meeting of the super- 
intendents. The topics covered are of various types, ranging from 
administrative matters to curriculum construction. The reports are 
mimeographed and distributed throughout the state. 

By way of concrete illustration, two reports may be described 
briefly. One deals with the practices and procedures in the offices 
of superintendents of union districts in the state. A committee of 
superintendents of union districts secured from their colleagues 
answers to questions relating to their duties and methods of pro- 
cedure. The report suggests forms for blanks to be used in keeping 
the records of the districts. 
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A second report deals with the curriculum. There are several 
reports of this type, but, for the present purpose, attention will be 
limited to one which discusses the courses in civics for the junior 
high school. It is pointed out in this report that one of the major 
problems in this field is that of bringing together materials which in 
the past have been classified under history, geography, science, and 
civics. The arguments for continuing to treat these as separate sub- 
jects are first summarized. The division into subjects is familiar to 
teachers and emphasizes subject matter and thus makes it readily 
possible to collect teachable material. Teaching is easy, and the 
judgment of results is relatively certain. The advantages of the inte- 
grated courses are also summarized; and, finally, objections to both 
arrangements are pointed out. 

In the course of the discussion three paragraphs appear which 
deal with the special character of the junior high school. These para- 
graphs may be quoted as showing how the basis is laid for a discus- 
sion at the superintendents’ meeting. 

The disadvantages of this type of course of study, particularly for junior 
high school use, are largely in terms of the different purposes of present ideals 
of study as differentiated from the purposes of former ideals. The purposes for- 
merly emphasized, following the lead of thought in formal discipline, transfer of 
training from one field to another, and other like ideas, were those of seriated 
units of subject matter, mastery of facts in logical order, familiarity with routine 
organization, and high skill in retentiveness of isolated facts. It is now felt, 
however, that there is no particular virtue in knowing facts as facts, because 
pure knowledge does not create its own usability. Therefore, it is becoming 
more and more believed that the fundamental purpose of some learning at least is 
to develop a sense or knowledge of the principles on which that learning is based. 

If, then, the facts are to be known as such, they should be known in terms 
of their principles. This the seriated, logically organized course of study may 
fail to do because of the different emphases, and this is the main reason for the 
introduction of the integrated type of course. 

The integrated type of course is one in which major objectives outside the 
immediate subject-matter content are laid down as the major purposes of 
study, such as “an understanding of one’s immediate environment” as against 
‘home geography.” There is in the integrated course no particular attempt to 
confine the attainment of an objective to a narrow subject-matter compartment. 
Matters which in a confined content group might be extraneous because of the 
departmentalized objective may in an integrated course become highly pertinent 
and necessary to an understanding of an ability to deal with the new-type ob- 
jective. 
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EDUCATIONAL FALLACIES 


At the end of the last school year School Topics, the official 
magazine of the public schools of Cleveland, Ohio, published an 
article by H. H. Goddard. The statements made by Professor God- 
dard are similar to those heard in a number of quarters. A few of 
these statements may be quoted. 


It has been said that we learn more in the first three years of life than in 
all the rest of it. If this is true, we ought to be able to get some valuable hints 
on method from the study of these early years. Is it true? Let us examine. 

First, in from one and one-half to two years the child learns what is to him 
a “foreign language.” Never in after life will he equal that accomplishment. 
Moreover, he does that when his intelligence is at the idiot level! Later, when 
he is at the adult level of intelligence, he will go to college and be taught another 
foreign language which in four years he will not master as well as he did that 
first one. 

But this is not all. In the same period and at the same time that he is 
learning language and locomotion he is learning more about the world he has 
been horn into than he will ever learn again. During those two years he reduces 
chaos to cosmos—the “big blooming buzzing confusion” with which he starts 
to an orderly physical environment. He learns its laws—some of them. He 
learns psychology; he knows the meaning of a frown and a smile. He learns a 
little animal psychology, a little astronomy, at least that it is no use to cry for 
the moon. 

Nor is this all he learns, but I will not enumerate more. Surely it is worth 
while to study a method that produces such results! ... . 

Health and happiness—life—that is education during these two or three 
years. And it continues with only a lessening completeness for three or four 
years more. 

Then the scene changes. At five or six, the adult with his infinite wisdom 
steps on the stage and says: “No more of this. Now we must begin his educa- 
tion.” 

From this time on his education becomes less and less efficient, less and less 
satisfactory, less and less happy, less and less healthful, less and less natural 
life; more and more artificial, more and more stereotyped, routine, uninteresting, 
and useless. 

Woods-Hutchinson, a New York physician keenly interested in these prob- 
lems, says that we make the child spend the eight years from six to fourteen 
poring over books that at the age of fourteen he could master in eighty hours. 

We could and should preserve throughout life the three conditions that we 
have found to bear almost a causal relation to the marvelous progress of those 
first three years—happiness, health, and life. If the child is to go to school when 
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he is six, school should be a place where those three things are the objectives, 
consciously so in the minds of the teachers. Gradually and at the right tne, 
they should become conscious objectives in the mind of the child. 

If what Professor Goddard and Dr. Woods-Hutchinson say 
were true, it is unthinkable that the ordinary methods of teaching 
could survive. What these men and others who make similar state- 
ments say is unverified and unverifiable nonsense. The period when 
pupils learn the social arts most readily has been determined after 
the most careful and sympathetic experimentation by generations of 
teachers. In general, that period comes shortly after the fifth year. 
Any pupil who does not acquire the rudiments of reading by the 
ninth year either will find it very difficult to correct the deficiency 
in later life or else will go through life incompetent in the art. Who- 
ever makes statements to the contrary should be challenged. 

It is not wholesome for teachers to be subjected to this kind of 
attack on school practices. There are mistakes made in every educa- 
tional program, and it is legitimate and desirable that serious- 
minded people should counsel together about methods of remedying 
existing defects. Wanton attack on school situations, on the other 
hand, has no place in well-ordered thinking. 
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WHERE AND HOW TO FIND THE LAW RELATING 
TO PUBLIC-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


I. N. EDWARDS 
University of Chicago 


Those who are charged with the responsibility of administering 
the public schools are frequently confronted with situations which 
involve a knowledge of their legal authority, duties, and liabilities. 
The annual expenditure of large sums of public money, the employ- 
ment and dismissal of teachers, the issuance of bonds and the building 
of schoolhouses, the management of school property, the administra- 
tion of courses of study, the enforcement of rules and regulations— 
these and many other matters may give rise to a variety of legal 
questions. For example, such specific problems as the following may 
be encountered at almost any time: May a school board permit the 
use of school property for other than school purposes? May the city 
authorities require a school board to conform to the building regula- 
tions of the city in the construction of school buildings? Is a school 
board liable for injuries to teachers and pupils occasioned by defec- 
tive premises? Can a woman teacher who marries during the school 
year be legally discharged? May a school board write into its con- 
tracts with teachers a clause requiring them to board in the town 
or city in which they teach? What disposition is to be made of a 
parent’s demand that his child be excused from studying a particular 
subject? May a pupil be disciplined for offenses committed outside 
of school hours and off the school grounds? In order to. deal intelli- 
gently with many aspects of public-school administration, superin- 
tendents and principals should be familiar with those principles of 
law which in many instances must govern their action. At least, 
they should know how to look up the law when occasion arises for 
its application. Not only particular practices but general policies 
are often conditioned by a knowledge of underlying legal principles. 

Despite its practical importance, not a great deal of attention 
has been given to the study of school law. To be sure, investigations 
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are made from time to time of the legislative enactments in force 
relating to certain educational matters, and not a little attention has 
been given to the history of educational legislation. As yet, however, 
no exhaustive study has been made of the court decisions relating 
to school administration. Here is a comparatively undeveloped field 
which should be thoroughly explored, because much, perhaps most, 
of the law in which school people are interested is to be found in 
the decisions of the courts. There is a distinct need for a thorough- 
going organization of case law in terms of administrative experience. 

For a number of years the writer has been giving courses in the 
School of Education of the University of Chicago in which an at- 
tempt has been made to reduce to systematic organization the legal 
principles involved in the administration of the public schools. The 
following description of the materials and methods of research em- 
ployed in conducting these courses may be of interest to those super- 
intendents and principals who may desire from time to time to look 
up the law for themselves. It may serve, also, to facilitate the labor 
of any who may be disposed to undertake an investigation in this 
undeveloped field of educational inquiry. 


PRIMARY SOURCES OF THE LAW 
I. Constitutions 
1. Constitution of the United States 
a) Found in United States Revised Statutes, Federal Stat- 
utes Annotated, United States Compiled Statutes, and 
United States Statutes Annotated 
b) Found also in revised statutes, annotated statutes, com- 
piled statutes, or codes of the various states 
2. State constitutions 
a) Found in revised statutes, annotated statutes, compiled 
statutes, or codes of the various states 
II. Acts of Congress and state legislatures 
1. Acts of Congress 
a) Acts recently passed (advance edition) 
(1) Official 
(a) Slip laws issued by Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 
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(b) Statutes of the United States, published at the 
end of each session of Congress, commonly 
known as “Pamphlet Laws” 

(2) Unofficial 

(a) Federal Reporter Supplement 

(b) Federal Statutes Annotated Supplement—issued 
quarterly in pamphlet form 

(c) United States Compiled Statutes Annotated 
i) Pamphlet supplements issued at short inter- 

vals 
b) Acts in force 
(1) Official 
(a) United States Revised Statutes, 2d ed., 1878. 
Coniains statutes in force December 1, 1873. 
i) Supplement, Vol. 1, 1874-91 
ii) Supplement, Vol. 2, 1892-1901 
(b) United States Statutes at Large, 1901 to date 
(2) Unofficial 

(a) Federal Statutes Annotated, 2d ed. Contains all 
general laws of the United States in force 
January 1, 1916. 

i) Annual supplements, 1918 to date 
ii) Quarterly pamphlet supplements 
(b) United States Compiled Statutes Annotated, 
1916 
i) Annual supplements 
ii) Pamphlet supplements issued at short inter- 
vals 
iii) Advance sheets published in Federal Re- 
: porter 
2. Acts of state legislatures 
a) Session laws. At the end of each session of the legislature 
each state publishes in one or more volumes all the laws 
passed at that session. These are commonly known as 
“session laws.” 
b) Revisions. Called: Compiled Statutes, Consolidated Stat- 
utes, Revised Statutes, or Codes. 
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III. Court decisions 
1. United States Supreme Court Reports 
a) Official 

(1) United States Reports.’ The first ninety volumes are 
cited by the name of the reporter. 
(a) Dallas (1-4 U.S.) 

(b) Cranch (5-13 U.S.) 

(c) Wheaton (14-25 U.S.) 

(d) Peters (26-41 U.S.) 

(e) Howard (42-65 U.S.) 

(f) Black (66-67 U.S.) 

(g) Wallace (68-90 U.S.) 

(h) United States, 91 to date 
b) Unofficial 

(1) Supreme Court Reporter.? Contains cases from 1882 
to date. Current opinions may be found in advance 
sheets issued during term time of court. 

(2) United States Supreme Court Reports, Lawyers’ 
Edition. Contains all opinions of Supreme Court to 
date. Current opinions may be found in advance 
sheets issued during term time of court. 

2. State court reports 
a) Official 

(1) State reports. Each state publishes reports of its 

courts of final jurisdiction.‘ 
b) Unofficial 

(1) National Reporter System. Decisions of all courts of 
authority, state and federal.s 
(a) Atlantic Reporter, 1885 to date: Connecticut, 

Delaware, Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont 


t These reports are cited as follows: 1 Dall. 56, 10 Cranch 67, 92 “ 98. 
2 Cited as follows: 185 S. Ct. 45. 

3 Cited as follows: 24 L. Ed. 231. 

4 Cited as follows: 142 Ill. 75, 95 Ga. 68. 

5 Cited as follows: 18 Atl. 58, 24 N.E. 70, 10 Pac. 100. 
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(b) Northeastern Reporter, 1885 to date: Illinois, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio 

(c) Northwestern Reporter, 1879 to date: Dakota 
Territory, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin 

(d) Pacific Reporter, 1883 to date: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming 

(e) Southeastern Reporter, 1887 to date: Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West 
Virginia 

(f) Southern Reporter, 1887 to date: Alabama, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi 

(g) Southwestern Reporter, 1886 to date: Arkansas, 
Indian Territory, Kentucky, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, Texas 

(2) Selected cases 

(a) Lawyers’ Reports Annotated, 1888-1905' 

i) Lawyers’ Reports Annotated, New Series, 
1906-14? 
ii) Lawyers’ Reports Annotated, 1915A, 1916A, 
etc., to 1918E$ 

(b) American and English Annotated Cases, 1906- 
16. Continued by Annotated Cases to 1918.4 

(c) American Law Reports, 1919 to date. A con- 
tinuation of Lawyers’ Reports Annotated and 
Annotated Cases.’ 

(d) American Decisions, 1760-1869° 

(e) American Reports, 1870-877 

(f) American State Reports, 1882-1912° 


1 Cited as follows: 10 L.R.A. 57. 

2 Cited as follows: 42 L.R.A. (N.S.) go. 

3 Cited as follows: L.R.A. 1915A 21. 

4 Cited as follows: Ann. Cas, 1913E 1324. 

5 Cited as follows: 33 A.L.R. 59. 7 Cited as follows: 15 Am. Rep. go. 

6 Cited as follows: 12 Am. Dec. 45. 8 Cited as follows: 20 Am, St. Rep. 56. 
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GUIDES TO PRIMARY SOURCES - 
I. Digests 
1. American Digest System, 1658 to date. A digest of all deci- 
sions of American courts of last resort. - 

a) Century Edition, known as the Century Digest. A digest 
of all decisions of American courts of last resort, 1658- 
1896. Volume 43, topic, “Schools and School Districts.” 

b) Decennial Edition, known as Decennial Digest. A digest 
of all decisions of American courts of last resort, 1897— 
1906. Volume 17, topic, “Schools and School Districts.” 

’ ¢) Second Decennial Edition, known as Second Decennial 

Digest. A digest of all decisions of American courts of 
last resort, 1907-16. Volume 20, topic, “Schools and 
School Districts.” 

d) American Digest, Key-Number Series. A current digest 
of all decisions of American courts of last resort, 1916 to 
date. Semiannual volumes. 

e) American Digest, Monthly Edition. Advance sheet pam- 
phlets giving digest of current decisions. Supplements 
latest bound volume of Key-Number Series. 

f) Descriptive Word Index to the First and Second Decen- 
nial Digests. 1924 edition. ; 

g) Cumulative Table of Key-Number Sections in the Ameri- 
can Digest Key-Number Series, 1A to 22A. 

2. State digests.’ Digest of the decisions of the courts of author- 
ity of a particular state.” 
II. Encyclopedias 
1. Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure (1912). Supplements to 

1921. Volume 35 contains extensive treatment of school law 

under topic, “Schools and School Districts.” Cited as fol- 

lows: 35 Cyc. 1042. 

. Ruling Case Law. Completed in 1920 with supplements, 
1921-23. Volume 24, topic, “Schools.” A treatise on school 
law based on leading cases. . Extremely helpful. Cited as 
follows: 24 R.C.L. 550. 


t As a rule, it is better to rely on the American Digest System. 
? Examples: Massachusetts Digest, Kansas Digest, Maryland Digest. 
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3. Corpus Juris. In process of publication. This work attempts 
to bring together all the cases on all subjects. Topic 
“Schools” not yet treated. 

III. Indexes to annotated cases 

1. Index to notes in Lawyers’ Reports Annotated, 1888-1918 

2. Index to notes in Annotated Cases, Vol. 1, 1918E 

3. Index to notes in American Law Reports, 1919-22 

IV. Citators 

1. Shepard’s Citations. Separate volumes for the courts of the 
United States and for the courts of each state. Issued at 
frequent intervals. Indicates where a case has been cited by 
other courts and enables one to trace the history of a case 
and to evaluate it as of the present date. 

V. Indexes to legal periodicals 

1. Jones’ Index to Legal Periodicals, to 1899 

2. Chipman’s Index to Legal Periodical Literature 1898-1908 

3. Index to Legal Periodicals, 1908 to date. Quarterly with 
annual cumulations. 

How to find statute law.—A copy of the Constitution of the United 
States can be found in a number of places, that is, in United States — 
Revised Statutes, Federal Statutes Annotated, and United States 
Compiled Statutes. If none of these are available, a copy will be 
found in the published statutes of each of the states, such as Revised 
Statutes of Wisconsin, Compiled Statutes of New Jersey, Annotated 
Statutes of Michigan, and Alabama Code. Whenever the statutes 
of any state are published, it is customary to include not only the 
Constitution of the United States but the state constitution as well. 
State constitutions may be found in the annotated statutes, revised 
statutes, compiled statutes, or codes of the various states. 

To locate all statutory provisions relating to any subject, one 
should begin with the latest compilation of the laws of the state in 
which one is interested. The next step is to examine carefully all the 
“session laws” of that state to date. At the end of each session of a 
state legislature the acts passed are published and are known as “‘ses- 
sion laws.”* After a number of years it becomes very difficult to find 


* The official title varies in the different states—for example: Alabama, General 
Laws; Arizona, Acts; Ohio, Legislative Acts; Wisconsin, Session Laws. 
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the statutory enactments on any given subject, for it is necessary to 
consult each volume of the session laws. In order to obviate this diffi- 
culty, from time to time all the statutory enactments are consoli- 
dated or revised either by authority of the state or by some private 
publishing house. These compilations or revisions are known as an- 
notated statutes, compiled statutes, consolidated statutes, revised 
statutes, or codes. They give all the statutory law in force as of the 
date of publication. Then the process starts all over again as new 
session laws are enacted." 

The statutes relating to the public-school system are published 
by the state department of education of each of the states under the 
title, “School Laws.’”’ These compilations are reliable as a rule, but 
anyone doing a careful piece of research would do well to consult the 
official statutes. 

How to find case law.—F requently there are no constitutional or 
statutory provisions applicable to a given state of facts, and it be- 
comes necessary, therefore, to determine the law by an examination 
of decisions of the Supreme Court. When one considers that courts 
of review in the United States alone decided more than twenty-five 
thousand cases during the year 1923, it becomes obvious that it is 
no easy matter to locate all the cases bearing on any particular issue. 
In fact, one would be quite at sea trying to extract legal principles 
from such a multitude of cases had not the process been greatly 
simplified by enterprising publishers. In the American Digest Sys- 
- tem will be found a digest of all decisions of American courts of 
authority from 1650 to date. These decisions are arranged under 412 
topical headings, one of which is ‘Schools and School Districts.” 
Cases on school law are grouped under numerous subtitles descrip- 
tive of the legal principles or state of facts involved. By consulting 

In finding the statutes in force in New Jersey and North Carolina, for example, 
one should consult the following documents. 

New JERSEY 
. Compiled Statutes of New Jersey, ro11. 
. Supplement to New Jersey Compiled Statutes, 1915. 
. Session laws of New Jersey, 1915 to date—official title: “Acts.” 
NortH CAROLINA 
. North Carolina Consolidated Statutes, rgr9. 
. Session laws of North Carolina, 1919 to date—official title: ‘Public Laws.” 
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the various editions of the American Digest System, one can locate 

all the cases of all the courts of final jurisdiction applicable to one’s 

state of facts. Cases on each topic are arranged alphabetically by 
states; a short digest of each case is given both with regard to the 
facts and with regard to the holding of the court; and the reports in 

which the opinion of the court may be found are cited. There is a 

Descriptive Word Index to the American Digest System; this index 

indicates the section or paragraph number under which cases will 

be found on any particular subject. 
Example of method of finding cases: 

1. Consult Descriptive Word Index to American Digest System un- 
der topic, “Schools and School Districts.” Look for word descrip- 
tive of your state of facts—for example, “vaccination.” Opposite 
the word “vaccination” will be found the number “‘158.” This is 
what is known asa key-number; that is,it is the paragraphor section 
number under which are grouped all cases dealing with vaccina- 
tion in the First Decennial Digest, Second Decennial Digest, Key- 
Number Series, and Monthly Edition of the American Digest. 
It is the paragraph number under which all cases dealing with 
vaccination since 1896 are digested. At the beginning of each 
topic in the First or Second Decennial Digest reference is made 
to the section or paragraph number under which cases dealing 
with the same topic may be found in the Century Edition of the 
American Digest. This includes all cases decided from 1658 to 
1896, inclusive." 

2. After determining the key-number by consulting the Descriptive 
Word Index, consult the editions of the American Digest System 
in the following order: 

a) Decennial Digest, Vol. 17, all cases, 1897-1906. 

b) Second Decennial Digest, Vol. 20, all cases, 1907-16. 

c) Key-Number Series, 1A, 2A, through the latest bound volume, 
all cases, 1916 to date. By making use of the Cumulative 
Table of Key-Number Sections, one may determine in just 
what volumes of the Key-Number Series are to be found cases 
on any particular point. 

The uniform key-numbers were not introduced until the publication of the 


Decennial Digest. It is best, therefore, to begin with the Decennial Digest and 
work forward and backward from that point. 
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d) American Digest, Monthly Edition, for cases very recently 
decided. 
e) Century Digest, Vol. 43, all cases, 1658-1896. 

While one may locate all the cases bearing on a particular issue 
by making use of the American Digest System, there are other very 
helpful guides. In Ruling Case Law, Volume 24, under the topic 
“Schools,” there is an extended discussion of the principles of law 
governing a great many practical problems of public-school adminis- 
tration. This work selects the most important cases on a topic, 
indicates the weight of authority, gives the reasoning of the courts, 
and cites the reports in which the cases may be found. A similar 
but more elaborate work is the Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure. 
Volume 35, under the topic, “Schools and School Districts,” contains 
an article of several hundred pages. The principles of law are stated 
concisely, and elaborate footnotes cite the cases, often by states, on 
which the principles of law are based. Special attention should be 
called to the notes published in the various series of annotated cases. 
Following an important case will be found a note, varying in length 
from one to a hundred pages, which brings together and evaluates 
the important cases on the main issue involved in the case. These 
notes are prepared by specialists, and no one engaged in legal re- 
search can afford not to use them. The most important of the an- 
notated series are the Lawyers’ Reports Annotated, Annotated 
Cases, and the American Law Reports. There are indexes to the 
notes of each of these series. See topic, “Schools and School Dis- 
tricts.” 

How to evaluate a case-—In determining the authority of a case, 
one must keep clearly in mind the controlling facts. When the facts 
in different cases are similar in some respects but unlike in others, 
it is important to make certain that the differences are not of such 
a character as to distinguish the one case from the other. Those who 
have had little experience in evaluating court decisions are very 
likely to regard cases as identical when in reality they should be dis- 
tinguished. For example, suppose that one is interested in the law 
governing the right of a school board to require vaccination as a 
condition of school attendance. A case is found in which a school 
board, on the outbreak of an epidemic of smallpox in the community, 
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passed a rule excluding from school all children who had not been 
vaccinated. In another case, a school board made the same rule, 
but there was no smallpox in the school district. The two cases are 
not identical, for the facts are materially different. The existence of 
smallpox in the community is the distinguishing element. Before a 
case can be considered as an authority for another state of facts, the 
facts in the two situations must be sufficiently similar to warrant 
the application of the same legal principles. 

It is more difficult, however, to identify than to distinguish cases. 
Facts may be widely different and yet be governed by the same prin- 
ciples of law. One should seek, therefore, not so much to establish 
identity of fact as to establish identity of principle. As an illustra- 
tion, a school board may wish to know whether it has authority to 
permit the use of a schoolhouse as a social center. The fundamental 
issue is: May school property be used for purposes other than con- 
ducting a public school? All cases, therefore, having to do with such 
uses of school property should be examined. Again, a pupil publishes 
in the local newspaper a poem which is a “take-off” on the faculty. 
He is suspended until he apologizes. In another case a pupil is sus- 
pended because he attends a moving-picture show in violation of a 
school-board regulation. The facts in the two cases may seem widely 
different, but they have one important element in common: The 
school board in each instance is attempting to control the acts of 
pupils off the school grounds after school hours. Success in inter- 
preting judicial decisions depends very largely on ability to dis- 
tinguish cases in which the facts are very similar and to relate cases 
in which the facts seem to have little in common. 

Care, moreover, must be exercised in distinguishing that portion 
of a decision which is authoritative and that which is only dicta. Not 
infrequently, a judge, in rendering an opinion, makes statements 
with regard to matters not before the court for settlement. These 
remarks may be merely illustrative. For example, if a court is re- 
viewing a case testing the authority of a school board to prohibit 
membership in high-school fraternities and the statement is made 
that a school board would have the authority to exclude unvacci- 
nated children, such a statement is only dicta and can have little, if 
any, authority. Only those portions of an opinion which deal with 
the issues before the court are authoritative. 
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DIAGNOSTIC ANALYSIS OF CLASSROOM 
PROCEDURES 


L. J. BRUECKNER 
Director of Instructional Research, Minneapolis Public Schools 


The methods that are being used at the present time to analyze 
or to evaluate classroom practice can readily be divided into two 
groups: (1) those based on general impression and (2) those based 
on analytical or diagnostic procedure. 

By “general impression” is‘meant the process by which a super- 
visor evaluates a lesson in terms of a set of general principles, no 
attempt being made to make the evaluation definite or objective. 
The application of such general principles or standards as those set 
up by McMurry usually results in a general impression of the merit 
of a lesson. The evaluation is commonly stated in subjective terms, 
such as “good,” “fair,” and “excellent.” No specific evidence is 
given to support the rating; nor are the standards differentiated ac- 
cording to subject. 

By “analytical or diagnostic procedure” is meant the attempt to 
analyze a lesson in a particular subject from various points of view 
in order to secure specific and definite information on the basis of 
which to make a constructive evaluation of the work and to locate 
weaknesses. The analytical method raises such questions as the fol- 
lowing: Were the steps of a standard method followed? What was 
the nature of the activities that occurred during the lesson? How 
much time was given to the various parts of the lesson? To what 
extent did the pupils participate in the lesson, and what was the 
nature of their participation? These questions can all be answered 
on the basis of objective evidence. 

There have been developing in different parts of the country 
techniques by means of which a supervisor or principal can make an 
objective, analytical study of the work in a class to discover the 
specific strengths or weaknesses. The pioneer studies in this field 
were those of Stevens and Horn. Miss Stevens made an analytical 
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study of questions as a measure of the efficiency of the recitation." 
Her technique was to discover the number and types of questions 
asked by teachers and pupils and then to evaluate the lesson from 
the point of view of the objective data secured. Her data were de- 
rived chiefly from analyses of stenographic reports of lessons. She 
also made a study of questions by making an actual count of the 
questions asked while she was observing a class. This method is 
typical of certain researches that are being carried on at the present 
time. 

Horn investigated the extent of pupil participation in the recita- 
tion by making a record of the part each pupil played in a recitation.” 
On the basis of his data, he was able to show that many teachers give 
a much greater proportion of their time to the pupils ranking high 
in ability than they give to the pupils ranking low in ability. The 
importance of this study lies in the development of a method of mak- 
ing an objective analysis of classroom activities from one point of 
view. 

These two investigations were followed by numerous studies which 
attacked the problem of an analytical study of a class from different 
angles. Coy’s study of the activities of superior children, Barr’s lists 
of questions for analyzing lessons in various subjects in the elemen- 
tary grades,‘and Charters’ job-analysis technique are examples of the 
analytical approach. All of them stress the need of objective ana- 
lytical studies of classroom procedure on the basis of which to estab- 
lish training programs and to carry on corrective work. They make 
clear the relative inefficiency of numerous methods that must be 
classified in the general-impression group. An excellent description of 

t Romiett Stevens, The Question as a Measure of Efficiency in Instruction. Teach- 


ers College Contributions to Education, No. 48. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1912. 

2Ernest Horn, Distribution of Opportunity for Participation among the Various 
Pupils in Class-Room Recitations. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 67. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1915. 

3 Genevieve Lenore Coy, The Interests, Abilities and Achievements of a Special 
Class of Gifted Children. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 131. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1923. 

4A.S. Barr, Elementary School Standards for the Improvement of Teaching. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Bros., 1924. 
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the analytical procedure of evaluating a lesson is contained in the 
recent publication by Anderson, Barr, and Bush.” 

We shall describe three types of methods of making objective 
analyses of classroom procedure which have been developed in the 
Minneapolis schools and which are being used as a part of the super- 
visory program. These methods may be classified as (1) job analysis, 
(2) use of check lists, and (3) time-activity analysis. 

The first method to be described will be designated as “job anal- 
ysis.” This term is borrowed directly from the field of curriculum- 
making. A particular procedure is analyzed into specific activities, 
and these are listed in the sequence in which they should occur or 
according to some other plan. The analysis into elements is relative- 
ly simple when the method being considered is a fairly well standard- 
ized one, such as that which might be used in teaching spelling or 
certain drill phases of arithmetic or writing. The various activities 
in such lessons can be stated in the form of specific things to be done 
_ by the teacher or by the pupils. 

The following “Analysis of Daily Activities in Teaching Spell- 
ing” has been used to improve the instruction in spelling in the 
Minneapolis schools. Certain basic principles were first accepted by 
the supervisory group, and on this basis the list of teaching activities 
was prepared. The technique is an adaptation of that reported by 
Horn in the Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education? and incorporates the results of certain other re- 
search carried on in the Minneapolis schools. 


ANALYsIS OF Darty ACTIVITIES IN TEACHING SPELLING 


MONDAY 


1. Teacher reads list of words aloud, enunciating syllables distinctly: (a) 
written on board one word at a time, (d) read from textbook. 

2. Pupils read words in concert after teacher from the board or textbook, 
enunciating syllables distinctly. 

= C. J. Anderson, A. S. Barr, and Maybell G. Bush, Visiting the Teacher at Work. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1925. 

2 Ernest Horn, “Principles of Method in Teaching Spelling as Derived from Sci- 
entific Investigation,” Report on Economy of Time in Learning: Fourth Report of Com- 
mittee on Economy of Time in Education, pp. 52-77. Eighteenth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Bloomington Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1919. 
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. Pupils ask about meaning and use of words. 

. Words are used orally in sentences by pupils. 

. Dictionary is used to find meaning when necessary. 
. Words are dictated by teacher. 

. Papers are exchanged and corrected. 

. Difficult words are determined. 

. Pupils write misspelled words in notebook. 

. Construction of graphs is begun. 


TUESDAY 


. Teacher supervises methods of study used by the pupils. 

. Pupils study the words they missed on Monday. 

. Teacher aids pupils in diagnosing their own difficulties. 

. Teacher works with special cases or groups. 

. Meaning and use of words are made clear. 

. Teacher supervises activities of pupils who made no errors. 


WEDNESDAY 


All pupils are retested on all new words for the week by a list test. 
. Papers are marked by pupils. 
. New errors are determined and recorded. 
. Persistent errors are noted and checked. 
. Graphs to show progress are constructed. 


. Handwriting of test is studied to show its effect on spelling. 
Spelling of important derivatives is studied and tested (at intervals). 
. Words of the week one month previous are retested. 


THURSDAY 


. Each pupil studies intensively the words he has missed. 
2. Special diagnostic and remedial work is done by teacher with deficient 
pupils. 
3- Words with persistent errors and difficulties from previous weeks are 
given special study. 
. Derivatives that are important are tested (at intervals). 
. Timed dictation exercises are given for review. 
. Games are used to establish correct spelling habits. 
. Words missed in other school subjects may be studied. 
. Special provision is made for pupils with no misspellings on the tests. 


FRIDAY 
. The new words of the week are retested in list form. 
. Papers are scored and results graphed. 
. Persistent errors are noted by the teacher and recorded by the pupils. 
. Games are played. 
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5. Dictation exercises are given containing the words for the week or review 
words are given. 
6. The spelling in other subjects is considered. 


An examination of these activities will show that they are listed 
by days. The procedure which was adopted sets up a list of activities 
which differ from day to day. The listing of these activities in the 
form indicated makes definite for both principal and teacher the 
work that should be done each day. 

A supervisor who observes a lesson in spelling on a certain day - 
can make an analytical study of the lesson to find out how each 
activity is performed and whether there are any undesirable devia- 
tions from the accepted procedure. It should be made clear that the 
competent supervisor will allow apparently sound deviations from a 
standard method, provided they are not in conflict with the accepted 
principles. 

An analysis of the work for any one day will show how the tech- 
nique is applied. Consider, for example, the work to be done on 
Tuesday. The plan that is here analyzed is a pretest plan. On Mon- 
day there is a pretest on the work for the week. Each child discovers 
the words with which he has special difficulty. On Tuesday the 
pupils study the words that they missed on Monday. This work is 
supervised by the teacher. The pupils determine the causes of their 
errors with the help of the teacher. The teacher does special work 
with groups in need of additional help. If necessary, the use and the 
meaning of words are made clear. Since the pupils who missed no 
words have no real need of studying, the teacher must provide desir- 
able types of work for them. All these activities require a knowledge 
of methods adapted to each activity. A survey of the activities for 
each of the other days shows the need of detailed information about 
the procedure in order to carry on in the most efficient way each of 
the activities listed. 

This list of activities has been made the basis of many teachers’ 
meetings. A consideration oi the activities to be carried on day by 
day has cleared up many doubtful points in the accepted techniques. 
Teachers have used the list as a self-supervising check, since they 
can readily analyze their own methods and modify them when neces- 
sary. The list has also served as a basis for teacher-training when it 
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was found necessary to make radical changes in the methods used 
by a teacher. 

Charters has pointed out that analyses of teaching activities such 
as are supplied by this list or as may be made as a result of the obser- 
vation of a teacher at work may form the basis for some parts of the 
curriculum in teacher-training institutions. An examination of the 
items in the list shows that certain of the activities require a knowl- 
edge of the educational psychology underlying the teaching of spell- 
ing. Others require detailed information about the experimental 
investigations of various factors related to the successful teaching of 
spelling. If these and similar items were taken from a variety of 
subject analyses, the list should give the basis of the minimum essen- 
tial generalizations and content for courses in methodology, psy- 
chology, and other related fields in teacher-training. 

It should be pointed out that the list is not for teacher-rating. 
Its function is to aid in the analysis of a lesson and in the selection 
of points on which improvement can be made. Undoubtedly, the 
results of this analysis can be used in making a rating, but that is 
not the primary function of the list. 

This technique is well suited to standardized methods, such as 
spelling, writing, and arithmetic. It has been successfully applied to 
certain types of reading lessons, such as lessons with flash cards. A 
general outline of the types of activities that may occur during the 
development of a problem or project is also available and has been 
used successfully. 

This list is simple, easy to understand, and thoroughly useful in 
the ordinary school situation. Adaptations of it can readily be made. 
It is primarily a teacher-training device and can be used for self- 
supervision, since it provides a basis for a teacher to check his own 
methods. 

The second method to be described is the use of check lists by the 
supervisor as the basis of an analysis of a lesson. Many supervisors 
have in mind general lists of items on the basis of which to evaluate 
a lesson, but there is usually lacking a definite, specific list of items 
or points to be checked. A general impression of the value of a lesson 
is the result, rather than a definite, clear-cut conception of merits or 
demerits based on objective data. 
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The following “Supervisory Analysis of a Lesson with the Courtis 
Standard Practice Tests in Arithmetic’ is used by the principals of 
the schools in Minneapolis which employ the Courtis Standard Prac- 
tice Tests in Arithmetic. Its function is to aid them in checking up 
on the methods used by the teachers. While the directions that ac- 
company the Courtis tests give definite and detailed procedures, 
it has been found through visitation that they are often not followed 
by the teacher or understood by the principal. Accordingly, as an 
aid in improving the use of these cards, this list was prepared by the 
research bureau and discussed at a principals’ meeting. Subsequent- 
ly, the principals discussed the list with their teachers and studied 
the methods that should be used in the light of the checking points. 


SUPERVISORY ANALYSIS OF A LESSON WITH THE CouRTIS 
STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS IN ne 
1. Technique of conducting drill lesson 
a) Evidences that the class is ready for the lesson 
b) Teacher activities during the drill period 
c) Scoring of the papers ~ 
d) Collection of perfect papers - 
_ €) Teacher and pupil records 
f) Pupil graphs 
g) Preparation of materials for the next day’s work 
h)' Collection of completed cards 
i) Distribution of new cards 
j) Class charts and graphs to show pupil location in class 
. Variations in rate of pupil progress on the lessons 
a) Number of pupils excused from the drill work 
b) Number of pupils in the class working on each lesson 
c) Number of pupils requiring special help because of slow progress 
. Diagnostic and remedial work 
a) Number of pupils on one lesson more than three days 
b) Nature of their individual graphs 
c) Method of making a diagnosis 
d) Types of remedial exercises 
e) Types of difficulties apparent during class drill 
f) Use of pupil teachers for coaching 
. Time apportionment 
a) Distribution of total time used for drill lesson 
(1) Preparation 
(2) Practice 
(3) Correction of papers and preparation of graphs 
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(4) Analysis of pupil progress 
(5) Preparation of next day’s lesson 
b) Frequency of use of the lessons 
c) Time used for individual or group remedial work 
d) Time used for drill work on fundamentals with other drill materials 
. Results 
a) Growth as measured by progress on lessons 
b) Evidences of desire to improve abilities 
c) Evidences of increased power and neatness 


It will be seen from a study of this list that it is constructed in a 
way different from the way in which the list of activities in teaching 
spelling is constructed. It is not stated in terms of daily activities, 
since the procedure with these exercises is not standardized as defi- 
nitely for each day as is the procedure used in the case of spelling, 
although the basic principles underlying the two plans are essentially 
the same. 

The items are grouped for convenience under five headings. The 
first group contains the points to be checked during the drill exercise 
when the class work is being done with the cards. The correct pro- 
cedure for each of the check items must be known by the supervisor. 

The second group of items deals with the variations in pupil 
progress on the cards. The variations are important, since the basic 
principle underlying the use of the cards is individual progress. The 
points can all be checked by the principal after the drill exercise has 
been completed. 

The third group of items relates to the procedure used by the 
teacher to supplement the work with the cards. Some of the activi- 
ties that show an intelligent follow-up of the drill work are listed. If 
these are not evident during a lesson, the supervisor can find out 
whether the diagnostic and remedial work is ordinarily a part of the 
class work. If it is not, provision must be made for it, and, where 
necessary, the teacher must be given training in the methods to be 
used. 

The fourth group of items deals with the time given to the 
various parts of the lesson. It has been found that teachers often 
spend too much time on the cards because of inefficient methods. 
Proper attention to the elimination of the time wasted on certain 
parts of the lesson will greatly increase the efficiency of the work. 
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The fifth group contains certain items which can be checked to 
show the progress being made by the class on the drill cards and the 
attitude of the children toward the work. 

The variety of the items contained in this list indicates the nature 
of a check list. A check list should contain such items as will enable 
the supervisor to analyze a lesson and to point out strengths and 
weaknesses in the teacher’s work. The teacher can examine such a 
list of items with the supervisor and discover the places where 
changes may be desirable. The discussion is concerned with specific 
points all of which are objective and can be pointed out in the course 
of a lesson. The correct practice can also be demonstrated. 

A list of this type should undoubtedly be supplemented by a job 
sheet, such as the one used in the case of spelling. Each item in the 
list, as was the case with the list for spelling, would provide part of 
the content of courses given in teacher-training institutions. 

The check list is not a rating scheme. It does not evaluate the 
work that is observed. It is diagnostic and analytical. Its function 
is to help the supervisor to select the places where changes in pro- 
cedure must be made and to reveal weaknesses in methodology. It is 
primarily for the supervisor and only secondarily for the teacher. 

Such check lists have been found helpful in the training of super- 
visors. A preliminary discussion of the list, followed by a demonstra- 
tion, has seemed to make the lesson much more effective, since the | 
observers are looking for definite things and can follow the lesson 
with ease. Training in the analytical study of a lesson should be 
made a part of the course work of every prospective supervisor. 
General principles are desirable and necessary; however, their appli- 
cation usually requires a knowledge of details and techniques which. 
can be acquired only through a study of these details and techniques. 
A check list provides a good starting-point. It makes clear the value 
of a definite analysis in terms of observable items. This list, suitable 
as a check list for an analysis of the use of the Courtis materials, 
cannot be used with materials of a different character. For each type 
of material and for each subject, check lists must be prepared. 

The third method which we shall describe has been called the 
“time-activity analysis”. By this method, a study is made of the ac- 
tual amount of time devoted to each of the various phases of a lesson. 
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The blank shown on page 35 has been used to investigate the amount 
of time given to each phase of the lesson in junior and senior high 
school classes which provide for supervised study. The blank in- 
cludes the following types of information: (1) The activities or parts 
of the usual lesson: assignment, recitation, supervised study, labo- 
ratory work, and tests. Space is left for any additional types of 
activity. (2) The order in which the activities occur, the nature of 
each activity, and the time devoted to each. Theoretically, there are 
desirable procedures for supervised study. The divided period is a 
commonly accepted plan, the recitation being followed by the assign- 
ment and a study period. (3) Numbered items, which enable the 
teacher to indicate the nature of the activities that occurred during 
each part of the lesson by writing the particular number in the 
proper place under the heading “Nature.” 

A typical record of a week’s work kept by the teacher of a class 
in general science is shown on the blank here presented. A compari- 
son of the record from day to day shows that three of the lessons were 
begun with a short written test. This is indicated by “1” under 
“Order.’”’ This test was followed by an assignment. This is indicated 
by “2” under “Order.” The other two lessons began with the assign- 
ment of the following day’s work. Next in each lesson was a recita- 
tion, followed by a supervised-study period. Apparently, the pro- 
cedure used by this teacher was to give a pretest and then to make 
the assignment. The assignment was followed by a recitation on the 
work prepared the previous day; then there was a supervised-study 
period, based on the assignment made earlier in the period, in prep- 
aration for the recitation of the next day. A question may well be 
raised as to whether this is sound pedagogy. Theoretically, a recita- 
tion should develop a problem, which should be made the basis of 
a supervised-study period. If an analysis of the reports submitted 
by the teachers of all subjects showed a similar tendency, the ques- 
tion of the assignment might well be made the subject of a teachers’ 
meeting, at which the results of the investigation could be reported 
and the criteria of a good assignment discussed. 

It should be said that a study of a few hundred blanks of this 
type shows that there is no evidence of any consistent procedure by 
grade, subject, or ability group. The assignment comes at any time 
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during the class period: at the beginning, middle, or end of the 
period, before or after the recitation or the supervised-study period. 
This is the practice of teachers who have studied under a university 
instructor the meaning and value of supervised study but have not 
had any procedure prescribed as the one to be used by all classes. 
This condition has been previously reported by the writer.’ The re- 
sults of a second investigation show that there has been no change 
after an interval of a year. 

A further study of the blank shows that each test took five 
minutes and each assignment from four to six minutes. There was 
considerable variation in the amount of time given to the recitation, 
the range being from eighteen to thirty-five minutes. For supervised 
study, the range was from nineteen to twenty-six minutes. 

An analysis of the records kept by about one hundred teachers 
showed much greater variation. In some classes the recitation con- 
stituted the whole period, no provision being made for supervised 
study. Apparently, many teachers had no uniform procedure that 
was used day after day—possibly a good thing. The supervised- 
study period might be forty-five minutes in length one day and en- 
tirely omitted the next day. Such variations in procedure preclude 
the establishment of any systematic habits of study in supervised- 
study periods by pupils in classes in which there must be any con- 
siderable amount of outside preparation. 

The code numbers in the column headed ‘‘Nature” show that 
the teacher used a review test the second day, a diagnostic test the 
fourth day, and a check test on prepared work the fifth day. This 
information for the school as a whole should help the principal to 
find out about the types of tests that are used by various teachers in 
a way which would not be possible if supervision were based only 
on classroom visitation or chance observation. 

On two days the assignment was topical. On two days individual 
reports were assigned. On the fifth day a series of problems or ques- 
tions were assigned. 

On two days the recitation consisted of individual reports. On 


tLeo J. Brueckner, “A Survey of the Use Made of the Supervised-Study 
Period,” School Review, XXXIII (May, 1925), 333-45. 
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two days the recitation was topical. On the fifth day there was a 
question-and-answer recitation. 

An analysis of the reports made by certain teachers showed that 
during the week reported the assignments were always of one type. 
Similar results were found for certain teachers with regard to the 
recitations. The value of such uniformity of practice is not known; 
nor is it known that such a practice is faulty. The question of vary- 
ing the types of lessons should at least be raised. 

A comparison of reports by different teachers can bring out con- 
trasts in classroom practice. These contrasts can be pointed out in 
discussions. This blank requires teachers to analyze their own work, 

since the record is specific and objective and kept by themselves. 
The blank is not a rating blank, but it affords a method of analyzing 
the work of a teacher who may be rated as weak or superior and 
provides a basis for a discussion that may follow either observation 
or a report submitted by the teacher. 

Analysis of the nature of the work in a lesson has been found to 
be of considerable value in the case of beginning teachers, since it 
gives them specific points to consider and makes it possible for them 
to classify parts of a lesson and thus clarify points that may be ob- 
scured by a theoretical discussion. 

The striking differences in the procedures used by different teach- 
ers have raised many questions for supervisors. Should there be a 
procedure for supervised-study periods to be followed by all teach- 
ers in a school, or should it be left to the teacher of each subject to 
select his own methods? Should lessons vary as widely in time distri- 
bution as has been found to be the case when this blank has been 
used? Should a definite proportion of time be allotted to supervised 
study? What is the value of different methods of apportioning time 
to supervised study? What variations should there be in the nature 
of the work from day to day? 

The blank has certain limitations: 

1. How accurately can teachers indicate the amount of time de- 
voted to each part of the lesson? So far as the purpose for which the 
blank was first used is concerned, this was not an important con- 
sideration. The chief object was to get a picture of conditions as the 
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teachers saw them. If an accurate check is desired, it can be made 
by an observer, although there will enter in the subjective element 
of deciding when one activity ends and the other begins, Often the 
activities merge into each other, and it is difficult to determine the 
exact amount of time devoted to each. 

2. Lessons or parts of lessons are not all of one type. For ex- 
ample, a recitation may be topical and also include the question- 
and-answer procedure. In this case the teacher can record the code 
numbers for the two types of recitations. 

3. There is a degree of error in the record since all teachers do 
not attach the same meaning to each item on the blank. This error 
can be reduced by a preliminary discussion of definitions of the items 
on the blank and by a follow-up interview in the case of wide devia- 
tions from common practice. 

4. The record is kept by the teacher himself. If his attitude is 
not correct, the results may be of little real value. To overcome this 
difficulty, the blank should first be used on a voluntary basis. Some 
of the principals have asked only certain of the teachers to fill out 
the blank, sometimes selecting teachers whose work is considered 
superior and at other times selecting those whose work is rated low. 
Sometimes principals have used the blank as a basis for a record of 
their own observations. 

5. The blank does not evaluate the work that is reported. It 
merely furnishes a record of what actually occurred. 

The chief values of the blank are as follows: 

1. It enables the supervisor to get a picture of the classroom 
practices in the school as a whole. The survey is much more compre- 
hensive than any that the principal can possibly make in a series of 
visits to the classrooms. Any changes in practice can be made in the 
light of data rather than on the basis of mere opinion. 

2. It serves as a self-supervisory blank, since the teacher ana- 
lyzes his own methods and can gain much from a discussion of the 
blank with the principal and his fellow-teachers. If the use of the 
blank is placed on a voluntary basis, the attitude of the teachers is 
favorable and the opportunity to analyze their own work is appre- 
ciated. 

3. It furnishes information which makes it possible to carry on a 
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constructive program of supervision based on the results of an objec- 
tive study of classroom procedure. 

The use of analytical forms similar to the three which have been 
described has considerably modified much of the supervision being 
done in the Minneapolis schools. Instead of being conducted on the 
basis of general impressions, supervisory visits have become increas- 
ingly analytical. Principals and teachers are discussing points which 
have a common meaning to both, and the appraisal of teaching is 
becoming more and more impersonal and, as a consequence, much 
less difficult to make so far as personalities are concerned. The super- 
visor is more a diagnostician than a critic, and his views are usually 
welcomed. His work is becoming more constructive. 

The objectivity and definiteness of the items to be checked 1 re- 
quires a much greater ability and a much wider background of in- 
formation than were necessary when supervision was based on gener- 
al impressions. Consequently, a much broader training is necessary 
than has been required in the past. 

One objection to these forms has been that they have made super- 
vision a matter of detail rather than of general principles. An answer 
to this point is that a knowledge of general principles without a 
knowledge of the detailed methods by which they can be put into 
practice is of little value. As a matter of fact, the inductive develop- 
ment of principles through the study of detailed procedures has al- 
ways been regarded as one of the most fruitful methods of learning. 
Furthermore, the analyzing of the steps in teaching a particular unit 
of work results in a much clearer understanding of the teaching 
process than can be secured from a general notion of what is to be 
done. 

The principal who is responsible for the supervision of a large 
number of subjects cannot be thoroughly informed on all of them. 
A check list of the type that has been described has been found to be 
of much assistance to principals, since it helps them to organize the 
necessary information regarding the teaching of a subject and to 
supervise its teaching in their buildings more effectively than where 
such lists are lacking. \ 

Blanks similar to the time-activity analysis blank can be used to 
good advantage in making other kinds of surveys of the school as a 
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whole to secure a picture of the practices in the classrooms. The 
constructive use of the data revealed by the survey should result in 
effective supervision. 

Probably the chief value of the procedures here described is in 
the provision that is made for self-supervision by the teacher through 
analyzing his own techniques and comparing them with standard, 
accepted practices. It should be perfectly clear that progressive 
teachers should have the right to use methods which they have found 
produce satisfactory results. On the other hand, there is steadily ac- 
cumulating a body of experimental evidence on methods of teaching 
the drill subjects, at least, that makes it increasingly possible to say 
to the new or less efficient teachers that there is an accepted method 
that has been found through careful experimentation to be the best 
one and that, unless evidence can be produced to the contrary, it 
is the method to be used by all teachers. 

A wise supervisory program will, of course, always make provi- 
sion for continued modification of an accepted procedure in the light 
of the findings of scientific education. Those methods which have a 
demonstrated value should form the basis of the professional courses 
in normal schools and teachers’ colleges. Every prospective super- 
visor should be given training in the application of analytical and 
diagnostic methods in supervising the work of the teacher as well as 
training in the application of the broader principles of supervision. 
The analytical study of classroom practices should be basic, since 
out of it grow the principles that guide the research and teacher- 
training activities necessary to bring about progressive improvement 
in teaching. It will make supervision constructive and helpful, since 
its function will be to discover definite strengths and weaknesses 
and to provide specific instruction in the methods most likely to 
produce satisfactory results. 
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GRADE ASSEMBLIES 


W. R. BUSSEWITZ 
Superintendent of Schools, Horicon, Wisconsin 


In the September, 1925, issue of the Elementary School Journal, 
Chester W. Holmes discusses “‘Assemblies for the Elementary 
School’” with reference to the middle and upper grades. His article 
is a summary of a study made in a course in education at Harvard 
University. 

The schools at Horicon, Wisconsin, have been having weekly 
grade assemblies for four years. The programs have been filed. 
Certainly, a summary of our actual experiences will be of interest 
and value. In this discussion there will be no theorizing but simply 
practical observations and conclusions. Our assemblies have in- 
cluded all the children from the kindergarten to the seventh grade. 

Were I asked the aim of our assembly, I think my response would 
be, ““To have programs.” Instead of a room planning and executing 
a program by itself, all the rooms co-operate in giving a joint 
program every Friday morning. The preparation of a program thus 
becomes a simple matter, as the work is divided among the various 
rooms. Further, the school audience is interested, as most of the 
program is new to it. The children have a common enjoyment in a 
co-operative program. 

We attempt to build each program around some theme. The 
schedule to be presented shows the variety of subjects thus de- 
veloped. National holidays are observed. It is essential that the 
program interest the children in the primary grades, for it must be 
remembered that they are both participants and audience. What 
interests them will naturally interest the older children. The sched- 
ule also shows that these gatherings are more than entertaining; 
they are educational and inspirational. It is our rule to start with the 
singing of “America” and the giving of the flag salute. At the con- 

« Chester W. Holmes, ‘Assemblies for the Elementary School,’’ Elementary School 
Journal, XXVI (September, 1925), 30-35. 
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clusion of the program, the principal makes his announcements (the 
advertising of basket-ball games, an appeal to keep off the grass, 
etc.) very briefly. Then the children march out, four files simul- 
taneously, to some good march music. 

_ The teachers do the work on a co-operative plan. The principal 
plans the schedule, giving each teacher the dates for which she is to 
be responsible. Sometimes he assigns the topic to be developed; 
again, the teacher placed in charge selects her own subject. Thus, 
while national holidays are certain to be observed, there is at the 
same time provision for the teachers to follow their preferences and 
to show initiative. About once in ten weeks we name a committee 
of pupils to plan and give a program just as they want it. 

After trying different hours, we found nine o’clock on Friday 
morning the best time for the assembly. It interferes least with class- 
room work. The assembly at the close of the afternoon is unsatis- 
factory. Thirty to forty minutes is about the right amount of time 
to devote to the program. 

Probably some assembly features would be peculiar to each 
school system. For us the following subjects are the occasion for all- 
school programs, kindergarten to the high school, inclusive, pre- 
sented in the high-school auditorium at 2:00 P.M.: Book |/Week, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, patriotic programs in February, and 
Memorial Day. At other times the grade assemblies are held in the 
gymnasium. The children enter in scheduled order, taking perma- 
nently assigned places and standing until after the flag salute. They 
are arranged with the smaller ones in front and the older ones on 
the outside and at the rear. 

Our programs are much aided by a costume department. We 
have carefully saved all costumes and accessories from our annual 
operettas and plays, with the result that, after five years of such 
collecting, we have a surprisingly large and assorted wardrobe. It is 
inventoried, and loans are checked to prevent loss. It is a great help 
in producing successful dramatizations. 

The assembly is made the occasion for presenting the perfect- 
attendance buttons each quarter. 

Our experience has led us to avoid outside speakers. Few are 
capable of discussing a subject so as to hold the interest of the 
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younger children. Furthermore, any long talk tires them. Short 

numbers, with chances to applaud and possibly take part, are far 
better. Subjects too deep for children are taboo. For instance, we 
once scheduled a Roosevelt program but found it difficult to find 
enough material to hold the real interest of the young children. 

The principal must warn the teachers against using the star 
pupils too much. That is a natural temptation, for each room wants 
its contribution to be a credit to it. We have tried to make it a rule 
that a child may appear alone but once each year in a recitation, 
musical solo, or otherwise. However, he may appear again in group 
presentations. All the “poor” ones have a chance to appear in 
dramatizations or other group numbers. 

One thing that must be avoided is the tendency to allow the 
program to interfere with school work. Most of the numbers can be 
taken directly from the regular school work or prepared as a part of 
the classroom work. Since one-half the numbers in a program are 
musical, that is possible, for every teacher has some musical ability 
and each room has daily periods for group singing. However, a 
health program, for instance, would mean that the children must 
learn health songs. In such a case the teacher in charge gives a copy 
of the new song to all the rooms in advance so that the children may 
learn the words and may have practice in singing the song during the 
daily music periods. 

Each teacher also devotes thirty minutes each day to physical 
training, as required by Wisconsin law. Part of this work is done in 
the classroom and part in the gymnasium, where a piano is available. 
In good weather the pupils are taken outdoors. In each room the 
games and drills are adapted to the age of the children. The folk 
dances, games, and drills are often taken from the physical-training 
work and given in the assembly programs. 

Likewise, dramatizations, which constitute a large part of the 
programs, are prepared in the language and reading classes. 

Of course, there are numbers that require outside preparation 
and drill. In such cases the co-operative system is valuable. The 
individual children have small parts, the work being divided and 
made lighter. When the preparation of the assembly program seri- 
ously interferes with the regular school work, it is time to call a halt. 
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We have a pupil give a piano solo nearly every Friday. The child 
knows in advance that he will have the opportunity to play. This 
is appreciated by parents and music teachers. We have also had 
pupils play the following musical instruments: cornet, mandolin, 
violin, accordion, harmonica, and drum. The ukulele club and the 
kindergarten orchestra have also taken part. The Victrola is some- 
times used. When they plan their own programs, the children in- 
variably ask some teacher to play or sing. 

Looking through the programs filed away, I would offer the 
following outline as a cross section of the programs we have given. 
It is a good type from many standpoints. 

“America” and flag salute by all 

Kindergarten rhymes with action 

Song by a primary grade 

Poem or story 

Game by a primary grade 

Song by an intermediate grade 

Recitation or talk 

Piano solo 

Dramatization 

Song by a grammar grade 

Brief announcements 

Marching out to music 


The following is a general schedule of subjects as we have used 
them, some belonging definitely where listed and others accidentally 
placed. While some are given annually, we have found it best not. 
to have each year programs devoted to such persons as Frances 
Willard, St. Patrick, and Stevenson. 

September: Labor Day, Defense Day, Opera ‘‘Martha,” Frances Willard 

October: Riley or Field, Fire and Accident Prevention, Columbus, Hal- 
loween 

November: Book Week, Stevenson, American Education Week, Thanks- 
ag re Music Appreciation, Good English, Christmas 

January: New Year, Wisconsin, Franklin, Local History 

February: St. Valentine, Patriotic Program, Longfellow, Gain-a-Day 

March: Health, Spring, St. Patrick, Vacation, Kindness to Animals 

April: Arbor Day, Bird Program, National Airs, Patriots’ Day 

May: Mother’s Day, May Day, Memorial Day 

June: Closing Day 
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An exceptional industrial program was recently worked out by 
one teacher. The largest factory in the city makes seeders and 
drills. Each child whose father works in the factory was told to 
find out just what he does. First, the children whose fathers work 
in the lumber yard or otherwise handle the raw materials told what 
their fathers do. Then the various jobs in the foundry, from the 
making of the cores and the melting of the iron to the rattler room, 
were described by the children in their own words. The machine 
shops, assembling departments, shipping department, and offices 
were similarly visited. 

A Franklin program went as follows after the flag salute: his 
life, dramatization of some of his sayings by the kindergarten, 
“Flag Song,” sayings from Poor Richard’s Almanac by groups of 
primary children, dramatization of the “whistle’”’ story by fourth 
grade, “U.S.A. Forever” by seventh grade, his inventions, drama- 
tization of his first day in Philadelphia by sixth grade, “Star- 
spangled Banner.” 

A “Kindness to Animals” program seduced talks on the follow- 
ing subjects by the children: dogs, bunnies, my dog, Black Beauty, 
original story, parrots, and pets. In addition, there were two drama- 
tizations and two songs about animals. 

The children thus learning to get up and talk will certainly die the 
valued impromptu speakers in high-school affairs and in later life. 
This training in stage work and public appearance leads to an 
acquisition of confidence and poise much worth while. More im- 
portant than any knowledge presented are the ideals and inspira- 
tions impressed on the youthful minds. The assembly is a vital fac- 

tor in school life. 
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A MUSEUM FOR THE RURAL SCHOOL 


EDMUND M. CONAWAY 
Board Tree, West Virginia 


Every community from the rural district to the city should have 
a museum in connection with its schools. Any small part of a rural 
school can be made a museum, and, since there is the whole outdoors 
to choose from, little trouble should be experienced in making a selec- 
tion. Many people think that a museum should consist of a collection 
of specimens kept in a building costing at least twenty thousand 
dollars. Such is not the case, since a museum does not need to be ina 
city nor to cost a large sum of money. 

Many rural schools have good collections of agricultural products, 
but there are many more things that should be added. It is reason- 
able that the best collections should always be of the community in 
which the school is situated. In coal-mining communities, lumps of 
coal on which are found the prints of ferns or other forms of vegetable 
life may be secured. This shows that coal was formed from vegetation 
and furnishes material for an interesting lesson on the coal industry. 
Those who live in the vicinity of oil fields can easily secure a bottle of 
crude oil and also sand from which the oil was produced. This would 
be helpful in a lesson pertaining to the oil industry. 

There are many things of historical interest in every community 
that could easily be collected, such as Indian relics, consisting of 
arrowheads, tomahawks, and other implements of warfare. These are 
found about the camping places of Indians, the locations of which are . 
known in most communities. Most everyone living in a rural district 
has found some of these objects which he would be glad to contribute. 
These would be helpful in teaching local history. 

There are streams in every community about which are found 
stones of all sizes and shapes. Occasional collections of these should 
be made, the children participating in order that they may have a 
better idea as to how they are formed. 

In the collection might be the head of a dog, sheep, or goat and 
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also any skeleton of a bird that could be found. There should also 
be small pieces of different trees showing a cross section with the 
annual rings of growth. The annual ring of growth is defined as “the 
layer of wood produced by the diameter growth of a tree in one year, 
as seen on a cross section.” Under normal conditions one ring is 
produced each year. Trees that grow fast have wide rings distinctly 
marked, while those of slow growth have very narrow rings that can 
hardly be distinguished. These rings would enable the teacher and 
the children to determine the age of various trees. 

The teacher and the pupils of a school in one section of the United 
States could easily collect specimens from teachers and pupils in 
another section. People of the North and East know very little about 
the growing of cotton and peanuts. A teacher could write to the post- 
master of some town in the South or Southwest, asking for the name 
of someone who might send these plants. 

The specimens should be kept in a case and should be properly 
labeled with small strips of paper. Specimens of stones and skeletons 
of birds and animals not known should be sent to the state university 
or to some other institution for identification. 

A project in establishing a school museum can be worked out with 
much interest. A case for the collection can be made by the pupils at 
a small cost. One group can have charge of this work. The lumber, 
which should be pine or poplar and free from knots or wind shakes, 
can easily be procured at the local sawmill or lumber yard. A case 
four feet long, one foot wide, and five feet high would not be too large 
for a rural school. It could have four shelves, allowing sixteen inches 
at the bottom for the larger specimens and ten inches between the 
shelves for those of smaller size. The back can be made solid if so 
desired. At the front and center a piece two inches wide, extending 
from the top to the bottom, should be nailed. Two doors, swinging 
from the ends of the case, can close at this piece. Glass of suitable 
size for the doors can be procured at the hardware store. This can be 
placed in a groove on the inside framework and made secure with 
putty. 

Another group of pupils can have charge of making the collection 
for the museum. They will find the community greatly interested in 
such a project and willing to give or loan much valuable material. 
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NEW STANDARDS FOR TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


H. A. BROWN 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Pointed criticism has been directed at state teachers’ colleges for 
certain alleged imperfections, among which are their ambition to ex- 
pand their field to include the training of teachers for secondary 
schools, their desire to assume the name “college” instead of “normal 
school,” the superficiality of their work, the meager scholarship of 
their faculties, the incoherency of their curriculums, and the absence 
of productive scholarship. The criticisms are less evident today than 
they were ten years ago, but they appear even now on frequent oc- 
casions and are often expressed with great vigor. 

It is well that the executives of these institutions should give 
serious consideration to these matters. Is there foundation in fact 
now for such criticisms? What are the legitimate objectives of the 
teachers’ college of today? Do the alleged faults still exist? Can they 
be remedied? Constructive self-criticism which is fair and just and 
true to the facts is greatly to be desired at this stage of the develop- 
ment of the teachers’ college. If followed by remedial measures when 
faults are discovered, it can result in no harm. No institution is with- 
out faults. No institution has ever advanced by closing its eyes to its 
own shortcomings. 

There is one established fact about the state teachers’ college. It 
is undoubtedly a permanent addition to the institutions of higher 
education in the United States. A corollary to this is the fact that the 
teachers’ college eventually will occupy exclusively the field of prepa- 
ration of teachers for every type of teaching service in the public 
schools of the United States. Just as prospective engineers will go 
only to an engineering school and prospectivé lawyers only to a law 
school, so teachers, supervisors, administrators, and all others who 
seek to enter any branch of teaching service below the level of the 
college will go to the teachers’ college for the undergraduate part of 
their preparation. Unless it organizes a definite teachers’ college 
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which meets the standards and requirements of such institutions, the 
liberal-arts college will not permanently participate in the professional 
preparation of teachers any more than in the professional preparation 
of lawyers, engineers, and physicians. The public will demand specific 
preparation of the type which can be secured only in a college wholly 
and sincerely devoted to the professional education of teachers. 

This places a grave responsibility on the teachers’ college. If it 
does not become an institution capable of occupying this field and 
does not secure, by the strength and quality of its work, the recogni- 
tion which will enable it to occupy the field as the exclusive institution 
for preparation for this particular form of public service, it will fail 
and will be replaced by some other institution which is capable of 
rendering this service. 

These facts raise what is perhaps today the chief problem of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges. In essence, it is the prob- 
lem of adopting and enforcing proper standards for the institutions 
within the membership of the association. 

Is not the American Association of Teachers Colleges the only 
proper agency to set and enforce standards for teachers’ colleges? 
Is it not desirable to adopt standards which will place teachers’ col- 
leges on the same academic and professional level as university under- 
graduate professional schools so far as curriculum, faculty, and other 
requirements are concerned? Why should not the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges set its own standards? Why should it not 
then reject the efforts of all other standardizing agencies to determine 
the standards which shall govern the preparation of teachers? 

Should there not be set up adequate standards with reference to 
the preparation of the faculty which every school must meet within 
a given time if it is to be retained on the accredited list of the associa- 
tion as a Class A institution? The time came in the history of every 
other type of professional school when it was obliged to stand on firm 
ground in some of these particulars. Has that time not come in the 
case of teachers’ colleges? What harm will be done if some faculty 
members are obliged to take leaves of absence for a year or two years 
in the next five years for further study? 

One may well ask at this point: With what degree of reliability 
can standards be established today for teachers’ colleges, covering 
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curriculum, size of library, amount of student teaching, size of train- 
ing school, and similar problems? The answer must be that there now 
exists almost no scientific basis for a reliable guide in these matters, 
opinion being the chief basis in determining procedure. 

There is little scientific information concerning the amount and 
the kinds of student teaching which are most effective. What the 
minimum library equipment should be is a question which no one can 
answer on the basis of well-established scientific information. The 
proper content of courses in education which afford the best prepara- 
tion for teachers in different types of service is a problem on which 
scarcely a beginning has been made in the way of a scientific approach. 
There is a multitude of similar unsolved problems in relation to the 
preparation of teachers in teachers’ ‘colleges. Nevertheless, on the 
basis of all the experience of the past, workable tentative standards 
can be set up at the present time which will be better than no stand- 
ards. 

These, then, are some aspects of the problem. In what manner, 
now, may this problem be attacked? What plan for the revision of its 
program of standards ought the american Association of Teachers 
Colleges to undertake? A plan embodying three features seems to be 
significant and to offer a means of embarking on a line of progress and 
development which will lead to results of a valuable sort. 

First, there may be adopted by this association a set of standards 
which embody those features on which there is enough general agree- 
ment in practice to warrant establishing standards or for which there 
is supporting evidence for the establishment of valid standards. 

Second, there may be embodied in this set of standards certain 
provisional standards which may constitute for a few years a line to 
which to hew, a guide for future development, a goal toward which 
to work, with certain permissible minimums of attainment below 
which no school may fall. These provisional standards will be based 
on the best light available at the present time, but it would have to 
be admitted frankly that they are based on opinion and tradition 
more than on scientific data. As provisional standards, they will have 
considerable value. 

It appears that there is a very wide range in the practices of the 
institutions belonging to the association. For example, with regard 
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to faculty preparation, there are some two-year normal schools giving 
work of college level which have only two or three persons on their 
faculties with even a Bachelor’s degree; there are also teachers’ col- 
leges in which the training of the members of the faculty averages 
about as high as that required for a Master’s degree. In amount of 
student teaching, the range appears to be from a minimum of about 
30 hours to a maximum of 600 hours; the range in amount of student 
teaching in the group of teachers’ colleges which are now members of 
the North Central Association is from 30 hours to 490 hours, with a 
median of 120 hours. With reference to the content of the curriculum, 


there are those who hold that every course in the curriculum of the’ 


teachers’ college should be a professional course, while there are others 
who believe that fully three-fourths of the courses should consist of 
fundamental academic material. The permissible minimums will take 
care.of these extremes of practice for a reasonable time until informa- 
tion is brought to light as a guide for action. 

Third, there may be created a series of commissions which would 
work under the Committee on Standards and Surveys of the associa- 
tion and which would begin immédiately to conduct a series of investi- 
gations of the various problems represented by these provisional 
standards and other problems of major importance on which there is 
not now sufficient information to justify action. Each of these com- 
missions might be given from one to five years to carry on a thorough 
scientific study of the problem assigned to it, at the end of which time 
it would report its findings and its conclusions to the association, with 
recommendations for action. Five years of well-conceived research 
in connection with the problems of teachers’ colleges would throw 
such light on these problems that effective solutions of many of them 
would be at hand. 

The following commissions are suggested: commission on en- 
trance requirements, commission on curriculums, commission on 
preparation of faculty, commission on organization of training school 
and student teaching, commission on teaching load of faculty, and 
commission on library equipment. 

A tentative set of standards, prepared by the writer and recom- 
mended for adoption by the Committee on Standards and Surveys, 
dealing with the essential features of a teachers’ college was adopted. 


Boston University | 
School of Education 
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practically unanimously by the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges in February, 1926. They are intended to be such that any 
accrediting agency which has occasion to accept the product of teach- 
ers’ colleges will be justified in accepting any institution which main- 
tains a Class A rating under these standards. Such a rating will mean 
that the institution measures up to high standards of professional 
education in the field of teacher preparation, which are the equivalent 
of high collegiate standards existing today in other fields of profes- 
sional education. These proposed standards have been submitted to 
‘the membership of the association for criticism and revised in the 
light of the suggestions received. 

The standards have been so revised as to include only in the form 
of recommendations those provisions with regard to which there is 
great variation in current practice. The date of the taking effect of 
certain other standards has been postponed for several years in order 
to give some teachers’ colleges sufficient time to bring their practices 
into conformity with the standards. In other respects the standards 
have been reasonably adapted to the various conditions which exist 
in the several states. 

A thoroughgoing study of current practices by the Committee on 
Standards and Surveys would doubtless eliminate some of the ex- 
tremes and make possible more conformity to desirable standards by 
next year. The present proposed standards will be valuable as a guide 
for study and a basis for the elimination of extremes of practice. It 
must be remembered that this is a new field, in which the scientific 
investigation of problems has not yet proceeded far, but it must also 
be borne in mind that it is a field in which the current practices of 
higher institutions, custom, and general consent furnish a basis for 
standards which will have a great deal of value while a more valid 
basis for new standards is being established. 

It seems reasonable that the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges should desire to embark on a vigorous program of higher 
standards for teachers’ colleges. These institutions have met the 
needs of the past, and they are meeting the needs of the present, but 
this is an advancing world. Neither teachers’ colleges nor any other 
institution can expect to remain static. Tomorrow will require more 
than today expects. To the teachers’ colleges of America has been 
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assigned the preparation of the practitioners of that profession which 
is most important and which has the greatest effect on human welfare. 
The profession and the public, as attested by acts of legislatures in 
establishing teachers’ colleges, are committed to the idea that teach- 
ers henceforth shall be educated in professional schools at the college 
level. Since teachers’ colleges are the institutions to which has been 
delegated the performance of this service, it seems to be a logical 
conclusion that they should represent in their standards and require- 
ments professional education at the college level in its best and highest 
form. 
The following are the standards for accrediting teachers’ colleges 
as adopted by the American Association of Teachers Colleges at 
Washington, D.C., February 20, 1926. They go into full force and 
effect September 1, 1927. 


1. Definition of a teachers’ college 

a) A teachers’ college, within the meaning of these standards, is a state, 
municipal, or incorporated private institution, or an independent unit 
of a recognized college or university, which has at least one four-year 
unified curriculum; which is devoted exclusively to the preparation of 
teachers; which has legal authority to grant a standard Bachelor’s de- 
gree; which has granted and continues to grant such degree; and which 
requires for admission the completion of a standard four-year secondary- 
school curriculum, or equivalent training approved by this association. 
A similar institution devoted exclusively to the preparation of teachers, 
which requires for admission the completion of a standard four-year 
secondary-school curriculum, or equivalent training approved by this 
association; which has a curriculum less than four years in length and 
does not have legal authority to grant a standard Bachelor’s degree; or 
which has a curriculum four years in length but has not granted and does 
not grant a Bachelor’s degree, shall be designated as a normal school or 
a junior teachers’ college. ; 

c) Normal schools and junior teachers’ colleges shall conform to the same 
standards as teachers’ colleges except as hereinafter specifically indi- 
cated. 

2. Requirements for admission 

a) The quantitative requirement for admission to a teachers’ college ac- 
credited by this association shall be at least fifteen units of secondary- 
school work, or the equivalent. These units must represent work done 
in a secondary school approved by the state department of public in- 
struction of the state in which the college is located and must conform to 
the definitions of the various units as recommended by the state depart- 
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ment of public instruction, or must be evidenced by the results of 
examinations. . 
Experienced teachers over twenty-one years of age may be admitted to 
a teachers’ college for such work as they are qualified to take, but, before 
receiving a diploma or degree, they shall meet the full entrance require- 
ment. 

If the state department of public instruction maintains no accredited list 
of secondary schools or publishes no definitions of secondary-school 
units, those of a regularly recognized accrediting agency shall be used. 

b) Equivalence for entrance units of secondary-school work shall be deter- 
mined only by regularly scheduled written examinations, which shall be 
of such a character as to satisfy the committee on admissions of the 
college that the applicant is fully prepared to do college work as herein- 
after defined. 

c) Experience in teaching shall in no case be accepted for entrance or credit 
toward graduation, except supervised student teaching in the training 
school. 

. Standards for graduation 

a) The quantitative requirement for graduation shall be the completion of 
at least 120 semester hours of credit, or the equivalent in term hours, 
quarter hours, points, majors, or courses. 

b) The requirement for graduation for a normal school or junior teachers’ 
college with a two-year curriculum shall be at least sixty semester hours 
or the equivalent; for a normal school or junior teachers’ college with a 
three-year curriculum, at least ninety semester hours or the equivalent. 

. Size of faculty 

a) There shall be a reasonable ratio of students to faculty in the college 
department, which shall be subjected to investigation to determine the 
proper ratio. 

b) In the training school there shall be at least one training-school teacher 
for every eighteen college students, each of whom does ninety clock hours 
of student teaching. 

. Preparation of faculty 

a) The minimum scholastic requirement for teachers in the training school 
shall be graduation from a college of recognized standing, presumably 
evidenced by the possession of a Bachelor’s degree, or equivalent training. 
Six years after the date on which these standards take effect, the mini- | 
mum scholastic requirement for all new training-school teachers shall 
be the same as for teachers in the college department. 

Teachers who have been members of the faculty of the training school 
for not less than five years and whose training is not equivalent to this 
requirement may be considered to have equivalent training for six years 
after the date on which these standards take effect, provided that the 
president of the college submits a statement of their training and experi- 
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ence and files with the Committee on Accrediting and Classification a 
declaration that such members of the faculty are rendering service in 
their own teaching and in the supervision of student teaching which is of 
a superior quality as judged by the standards of the best public-school 
systems in the state in which the college is located. 

During this period of six years this declaration must be made annually 
and shall be based on actual inspection of the teacher’s work. 

The minimum scholastic requirement for members of the faculty who 
give instruction in the college department shall be graduation from a 
college of recognized standing and additional training, which shall in- 
clude at least one year of study in their respective fields of teaching in a 
recognized graduate school, or equivalent, and presumably possession of 
the Master’s degree. Members of the faculty who have served in their 
respective positions for not less than five years and who do not meet this 
requirement may be regarded as having done so for six years after the 
date on which these standards take effect, provided that the president 
of the college submits a statement of their training and experience and 
files a declaration that such members of the faculty are giving satis- 
factory instruction of college grade. 

During this period of six years this declaration must be made annually 
until each such member of the faculty has secured the required training. 
The declaration shall be based on actual inspection of the work of such 
members of the faculty. 

It is desirable that members of the faculty of the college should possess 
training of a distinctly professional quality, which represents at least 
three years of study beyond the Bachelor’s degree, in a recognized gradu- 
ate school, or corresponding professional or technological training. The 
effort of a college to maintain a faculty of higher scholarly equipment 
than is required by the minimum standard shall be held to constitute a 
strong presumption that superior work is being done. The proportion 
of members of the faculty who should be on the different levels of training 
above the first degree shall be subjected to immediate investigation. 

6. Teaching load of faculty 
a) The following teaching load shall be the maximum for a teachers’ college 
faculty: sixteen clock hours a week, or the equivalent. Equivalence shall 
be based on the ratio of one class period to one and one-half class periods 
in shop and laboratory work, one to one and one-quarter in physical 
education, and one to three-fourths in English composition. 
7. Training school and student teaching 
a) Each teachers’ college shall maintain a training school under its own 

control as a part of its organization, as a laboratory school, for purposes 
of observation, demonstration, and supervised teaching on the part of 
students. The use of an urban or rural school system, under sufficient 
control and supervision of the college to permit carrying out the educa- 
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tional policy of the college to a sufficient degree for the conduct of effec- 
tive student teaching, will satisfy this requirement. 

_b) Student teaching shall be so organized as to lead to a proper initial 
mastery of the technique of teaching and, at the same time, protect the 
interests of the children in the training school. 

c) Each teacher in the training school, who is also responsible for a regular 
amount of supervision of student teaching, shall be required to have 
charge of not more than forty children at any one time. 

d) The minimum amount of student teaching required of every graduate of 
a teachers’ college shall be ninety hours of supervised teaching. 

e) For every eighteen college students to be given ninety hours of student 
teaching, there shall be a minimum group of thirty children, either in 
the campus training school or in affiliated urban or rural schools under 
the supervision of the college. 

No training-school teacher shall supervise in a year the entire student 
teaching of more than eighteen college students, each of whom does 
ninety hours of student teaching, or an equivalent number of student 
teachers. 

In the case of use of affiliated urban or rural schools for student-teaching 
purposes, when the degree of affiliation and control is restricted to such 
an extent that a teaching force of more limited training than is contem- 
plated by these standards must be used, and which is not capable of 
effective supervision of student teaching, or which by the terms of the 
affiliation is not expected to do supervision of student teaching, there 
shall be one full-time supervisor of student teaching for every fifty 
student teachers, each of whom does ninety hours of student teaching. 
Such supervisors must possess the scholastic qualifications required of 
members of the faculty of the college department. 

h) It is recommended that at least two-fifths of the teaching in the training 
school should be done by regular teachers of the training school or by 
other members of the faculty. 

8. Organization of the curriculum 

a) The curriculum of the college must recognize definite requirements as 
regards sequences of courses. Senior-college courses must not be open to 
Freshmen who have not taken the prerequisites for these courses. Pro- 
grams consisting mainly of freshman and sophomore courses carrying 
full credit shall not be available for students in the junior and senior 
years. Coherent and progressive lines of study, leading to specific 
achievement within definite fields, must be a characteristic of the college 
curriculum. 

Each teachers’ college must, therefore, adopt an organization of its 
curriculums which will provide in the junior and senior years a sufficient 
number of advanced courses which require elementary courses as pre- 
requisites, so that at least one-half of the work of a student in the junior 
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and senior years shall consist of advanced courses open only to Juniors 
and Seniors. 


b) Ina normal school or junior teachers’ college with a three-year curricu- 


lum, one-half of the work of students in the last year shall consist of 
advanced courses to which Freshmen are not admitted. 


9. Library, laboratory, and shop equipment 
a) Each teachers’ college shall have a live, well-distributed, and profes- 


c) 


sionally administered library bearing specifically on the subjects taught. 
At least fifteen thousand volumes, exclusive of public documents, are 
recommended as a minimum. 

Each college with less than five hundred students should have a definite 
annual appropriation for the purchase of new reference books and current 
periodicals, amounting to at least $2,500. Colleges with five hundred to 
one thousand students should have a definite annual appropriation 
amounting to at least five dollars per student registered. Colleges with 
larger enrolments should have an amount equal to at least four dollars 
a student. The foregoing is to be regarded as a recommendation rather 
than as a requirement. 

Each college shall be provided with laboratory equipment sufficient for 
instructional purposes for each course offered. 


4 Each college must be provided with suitable shops and shop equipment 


for instructional purposes for each course offered, including gymnasiums 
for physical education; commercial equipment for courses in commerce; 
suitable kitchens, dining-rooms, and laboratories for household arts; and 
adequate farm buildings and demonstration farms for work in agricul- 
ture. 


10. Location, construction, and sanitary condition of buildings: 
a) The location and construction of the buildings; the lighting, heating, 


and ventilation of the rooms; the nature of the lavatories, corridors, 
closets, water supply, school furniture, and apparatus; and the method 
of cleaning shall be such as to insure hygienic conditions for students 
and teachers. 


11. Limits of registration of students 
a) No teachers’ college shall be placed on the accredited lst, or continued 


b) 


on such list for more than one year, unless it has a regular registration 
of at least two hundred students of college grade. 

A notably small proportion of students of college grade registered in the 
third and fourth years, continued over a period of several years, shall 
constitute ground for dropping a teachers’ college from the accredited 
list. Fifteen per cent of the enrolment of a teachers’ college should be 
in the junior and senior years. 

A normal school or junior teachers’ college with a two-year curriculum 
must have an enrolment of at least sixty students of college grade, one- 
third of whom must be in the second year. 
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12. Financial support 

a) Each state or municipal teachers’ college must have an annual appropria- 
tion sufficient to provide a faculty of the size, quality, and attainments 
hereinbefore prescribed; the required library, laboratory, and shop 
equipment with proper repairs and replacements; sufficient supplies and 
material in all departments for educational and instructional purposes; 
repairs and replacements in the physical plant adequate to maintain the 
plant in good working condition; and suitable staffs, supplies, and mate- 
rial for the effective operation of the physical plant. A marked inferiority 
or insufficiency in material resources shall be accepted as strong presump- 
tion of unsatisfactory educational conditions. 

If the college is a private incorporated institution, it must have a mini- 
mum annual income of $50,000 for its teachers’ college program, one-half 
of which shall be from sources other than payments by students, and an 
additional annual income of $10,000 for each one hundred students above 
two hundred, one-half of which shall be from sources other than pay- 
ments by students. If such college is not tax-supported, it shall possess 
a productive endowment of $500,000 and an additional endowment of 
$50,000 for each additional one hundred students above two hundred. 
. General requirements 

a) The character of the curriculum, the efficiency of the instruction, the 
scholarly spirit and the professional atmosphere of the institution, the 
standard for granting degrees, and the general tone of the college shall 
be factors in determining eligibility for accrediting. 

b) No teachers’ college shall maintain a secondary school, or a department 
in which strictly secondary-school academic work is offered, as part of 
its college organization, except for training-school purposes. 

. Classification of colleges 

a) Any teachers’ college which completely meets these requirements shall 
be designated as a Class A college. During the first five years of the 
operation of these standards a college may fail to meet the requirements 
of three of the standards and nevertheless be given the rating of a Class 
A college. (Any subdivision of a numbered section indicated by a letter 
shall be regarded as a standard, except where it is a recommendation 
only.) 

Any teachers’ college which fails to conform to one or more of these 
standards shall be designated as a Class B college. During the first five 
years of the operation of these standards a college may fail to meet the 
requirements of five of the standards and nevertheless be given the 
rating of a Class B college. 

Any teachers’ college which fails to conform to Standards sa, 55, 6a, 
7a, 7¢, 7d, 7e, 7f, 7g, and 8a shall be designated as a Class C college. 
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15. Accrediting and classification of teachers’ colleges 

a) For the purpose of administering these standards, a committee of five 
members, known as the Committee on Accrediting and Classification, is 
hereby created, one member of which shall be elected annually by the 
association for a term of five years. (In 1926 five members shall be 
elected for terms of one, two, three, four, and five years, respectively.) 

b) The secretary of the association, or the executive secretary, whenever 
authorized and appointed by the association, shall be the secretary and 
the executive officer of the Committee on Accrediting and Classification. 

c) Each teachers’ college accredited under these standards shall file annual- 
ly with the Committee on Accrediting and Classification a report on a 
blank provided for that purpose by the committee. 

d) These standards shall go into effect on September 1, 1927. Not later 
than the date of the annual meeting of the association in 1928, the Com- 
mittee on Accrediting and Classification shall prepare an accredited and 
classified list of teachers’ colleges on the basis of the information con- 
tained in the reports submitted to the committee by the colleges. 

The Committee on Accrediting and Classification may inspect or cause 
to be inspected any teachers’ college when it deems such inspection 
necessary. 

The Committee on Standards and Surveys shall have power to appoint 
any commissions for the investigation of any problems concerning stand- 
ards which it deems necessary and desirable. 
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SOCIAL PRACTICES IN ARITHMETIC 
FUNDAMENTALS 


CARLETON W. WASHBURNE 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


Do the standards toward which our schools are working in the 
fundamental operations in arithmetic conform with social needs and 
practices? This paper is a report of an investigation bearing on this 
question made by the Committee of Seven’ of the Superintendents’ 
and Principals’ Association of Northern Illinois, with the co-opera- 
tion of several superintendents of schools. 

The committee made three assumptions: (1) We want the chil- 
dren in our schools to achieve as high a degree of efficiency in the 
fundamental operations in arithmetic as the intelligent, successful 
upper stratum of society possesses. (2) This stratum probably has 
gained for itself, out of school if not in school, such skill as social 
needs demand and has sloughed off such parts of its school training 
as are not needed; consequently, the achievements of such adults in 
tests in the fundamental operations in arithmetic constitute an 
indication of social needs and practices. (3) Fair examples of this 
stratum are members of such organizations as the Rotary Club, com- 
mercial clubs, and parent-teacher associations. 

Our sampling of the “intelligent, successful upper stratum of 
society’’ consisted of the eight groups shown in Table I. The selec- 
tion of these particular groups was due in each case to the joint will- 
ingness of the club and the school vs mamta or principal to 

co-operate in the investigation. 

The procedure was simple. The superintendent or principal ad- 
ministered the Cleveland Survey Arithmetic Tests to all members of 

* The Committee of Seven consisted of the following men: Harry O. Gillet, prin- 
cipal of the University Elementary School, University of Chicago; Floyd Goodier, 
superintendent of schools, Chicago Heights, vice-chairman; W. J. Hamilton, sup- 
erintendent of schools, Oak Park; E. E. Lewis, superintendent of schools, Rockford; 
W. C. Reavis, principal of the University High School, University of Chicago; J. Roy 
Skiles, superintendent of schools, District 76, Evanston; and Carleton W. Washburne, 
superintendent of schools, Winnetka, chairman. 
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the club present at one of its regular meetings. The school officials 
who gave the test were thoroughly familiar with the technique. 
They themselves scored the papers or had the scoring done under 
their supervision by people amply skilled. They turned in all their 
papers and score sheets to the Committee of Seven for analysis. 
Graduate students at the University of Chicago worked under the 
supervision of two members of the committee in preparing the de- 
tailed tables, only one of which is here presented. 


TABLE I 
Number of 


Organization Members 
Participating 
Belvidere Rotary Club 27 
Chadwick Business Men’s Club 19 
Chicago Heights Rotary Club 29 
Galena Outlook Club 15 
Sandwick Commercial Club 26 
Waukegan Rotary Club 
Wilmette Parent-Teacher Association 
Parents’ Association of the University Elementary School and 
the University High School, University of Chicago 


Table II shows the median scores for each of the fifteen parts of 
the test for each club and for the clubs combined and the upper and 
lower quartiles of the combined groups. This table also shows the 
standard eighth-grade medians, the school grades for which the 
median scores of the combined groups are standard, and the range of 
scores. 

To understand the scores, one ought to recall the nature of the 
tests. Tests A, E, J, and M are tests in addition, such as the follow- 
ing: 

Test A E 


6 
7 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 5 7493 
2 9016 
_ 0 6487 
2 7591 
4 6166 
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Tests B and F are tests in subtraction: 
Test B Test F 
12 616 
3 456 
Tests C, G, and L are tests in multiplication: 
Test C Test G Test L 
6 2345 8246 
38 _29 
Tests D, I, K, and N are tests in division: 
Test D Test I Test K Test N 


3)9 4)55424 21)273 67)32763 
Tests H and O are tests in fractions: 


Test H Test O 
3,1 6 4 «2 33 20 1 
6 2 6 


x + 


The row of figures showing the “Grade standard reached by 
adult group” is to be read as follows: In Test A (addition) the 
median score of the adult group is as much better than the eighth- 
grade standard score as the latter is better than the fifth-grade 
- standard score. In Test B (subtraction) the median score of the 
adult group is as much better than the eighth-grade standard score 
as the latter is better than the seventh-grade standard score. 

A study of Table II shows that the superior adult group with 
which we are dealing is decidedly more rapid in accurate addition 
and subtraction than are eighth-grade children shortly before gradu- 
ation. The adult group is as far in advance of the eighth-grade group 
as the latter is in advance of the seventh, sixth, fifth, or fourth grade, 
as the case may be. The table shows, on the other hand, that the 
adult group is, for the most part, from half a year to two years 
below the eighth-grade children in multiplication and division. In 
fractions, the adults do only as well as fifth-grade children, that 
is, children who are still learning fractions and who have had no 
considerable review drill or speed practice. It is interesting to note 
that in the easiest and most elementary processes the adults far 
outclass the children, while in the harder, more advanced processes 
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the children are superior. The reason, of course, is that the funda- 
mental processes in integers, especially addition and subtraction, 
are used constantly in life, while fractions play a ‘telatively small 
part outside the schoolroom. 

The data confirm those of Hanus and Gaylord in their study of 
the arithmetic ability of employees of a trust company and a de- 
partment store. They confirm the findings of Woody’s investiga- 
tion of the most commonly used operations in a hardware store and 
a department store.? Except for the fact that the present study 
indicates that addition is used in life much more than is multipli- 
cation, the data confirm also the results of the Iowa investigation 
of common usage. 

Summing up the results of the study made by the Committee of 
Seven, we find: 

1. Children graduating from the eighth grade do not possess 
anything like as much skill in addition and subtraction as social 
needs apparently demand. On the other hand, it is likely that under 
the spur of social need the better half of them will acquire the 
necessary skill. 

2. Children graduating from the eighth grade have somewhat 
more speed and accuracy in multiplication and division than have 
intelligent adults. Children in the seventh grade possess about the 
same degree of skill in these two processes as do superior adults. 

3. We are requiring of our children a much higher degree of 
efficiency in the handling of fractions than is possessed by the mem- 
bers of the organizations who took the tests. 

Do these findings indicate that schools in the past were more 
efficient than are those of today in teaching addition and subtrac- 
tion and less efficient in teaching multiplication, division, and frac- 

* Paul H. Hanus and Harry D. Gaylord, “Courtis Arithmetic Tests Applied to 
Employees in Business Houses,” Educational Administration and Supervision, III 
(November, 1917), 505-20. 

2 Clifford Woody, “Types of Arithmetic Needed in Certain Types of Salesman- 
ship,” Elementary School Journal, XXII (March, 1922), 505-20. 

3G. M. Wilson, “‘A Survey of the Social and Business Use of Arithmetic,”’ Second 
Report of the Committee on Minimal Essentials in Elementary School Subjects, 128-42. 


Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloom- 
ington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1917. 
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tions, or do they indicate that society’s need for skill in addition and 
subtraction is far greater than its need for skill in multiplication, 
division, and fractions? There is no evidence to support the first 
alternative; indeed, it is probable that a generation ago more atten- 
tion was paid to fractions than is paid today. There is, on the other 
hand, much evidence in support of the second alternative, that is, 
that life does not call for as much skill in multiplication and division 
as we demand in our eighth grades or for anything like as much skill 
in fractions as our schools have been demanding. 

If this is the case, is it not evident that much of the time we spend 
in teaching fractions and especially in drilling for speed is wasted? 
Is it desirable to bring children to a degree of efficiency so much 
higher than they probably will need that there is a later loss from 
disuse? 

The question was asked when the Committee of Seven made its 
report to the association: “Are we justified in lowering our school 
demands to fit present society, or should our schools not try to raise 
the general level of ability by requiring greater skill than that 
possessed by people taught a generation ago?” The answer is that 
there is no evidence to indicate that we raise the general standard 
by giving a degree of skill which will not be used. Apparently, there 
is so little use for fractions that a mere knowledge of the basic prin- 
ciples will suffice in the case of most people. Only those knowledges 
and skills should be demanded of all children in our schools which 
will be used by most of them in life. We are therefore not justified 
in demanding as high a standard in the speed of manipulating frac- 
tions as we have been requiring. Furthermore, we are not justified in 
forcing our standards higher in the multiplication and division of 
integers; we can probably safely drop our graduation standards to 
about the level of the seventh-grade requirements. 

On the other hand, addition and subtraction are needed so sels 
in life that we can scarcely overtrain in these processes. Probably it 
is not necessary or practicable to raise the standard to as high a point 
as was reached by the adult groups. After all, the very fact that 
these adults have reached so high a level indicates that maturity 
and constant life-associations will do much toward training children 
in these processes. Nevertheless, there is a wide range of skill even 
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in the case of successful adults, which shows that some can pick up 
these skills more rapidly than can others and that probably some 
walks of life require more skill than do others. We are reasonably 
safe, therefore, in assuming that our standards in the addition and 
subtraction of integers should be raised considerably and that what- 
ever skill we give our children in these processes will be retained be- 
cause of life’s constant demand. 

These conclusions refer, of course, to the common essentials of 
the curriculum, standards toward which all children should work. 
The child who likes mathematics might be justified in going far 
beyond these standards. Prevocational and vocational activities 
may make higher standards necessary for certain children. If it 
could be shown by a careful investigation that a higher standard 
is necessary if pupils are to do high-school mathematics successfully, 
it probably would indicate that candidates for high school should be 
brought to it. In each case the burden of proof is on those who would 
train children beyond the skills shown to be demanded by social 
needs. Otherwise, it seems safe to act on the following conclusions. 

1. We may reduce our pressure on fractions in the schools and 
confine our efforts to the mere teaching of the processes without 
training for a high degree of speed. 

2. We may reduce slightly our pressure on the multiplication and 
division of integers, and we may be satisfied if we bring the children 
by the end of the eighth grade to the standard of speed and accuracy 
usually set for the seventh grade. 

3. We should raise our standards in the addition and subtraction 
of integers so far as the time at our disposal in school will allow. It 
is almost impossible to overtrain in these processes; yet the skill in 
them which we do not have time to impart will be imparted in many 
cases by life itself. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


An illuminating discussion of the relation of intelligence and the cerebrum.— 
“There are two species of mammals whose behavior has been more intensively 
studied under conditions of laboratory control than any others. These are rats 
and men.” This sentence, quoted from the first page of the Preface of a book' on 
the physiological conditions of intelligence, explains the reason why the author 
chose the title which he did for his treatise. 

The book reports and analyzes critically all the evidence available with re- 
gard to the evolution of the cerebrum and with regard to its functions. The 
discussion makes it clear that with the appearance of the cerebrum there is 
evolved a new type of highly centralized and associative nervous adjustment, 
distinctly more subjective and distinctly more dependent on individual learning 
than the lower instinctive type of adjustment which is provided in the spinal 
cord or in any of the other more primitive centers of the nervous system. The 
reactions in which the cerebrum is involved are more deliberate than are those 
which are controlled by the lower centers. The cerebral reactions are also char- 
acterized by initiative. That which we know as “intelligent behavior” is not a 
mere continuation of reflex or instinctive types of action; it is a higher form of 
response. 

The conclusions reached by Professor Herrick are supported by a wealth of 
anatomical and experimental evidence, which carries conviction and is intelligi- 
ble even to the reader not equipped with full knowledge of the structure of the 
nervous system. 

The final chapters of the book constitute so complete a refutation of the 
shallow teachings of the behaviorists that it is difficult to believe that their posi- 
tion can hereafter receive attention from informed students of psychology or 
education. Consciousness is shown to be quite as much a datum of science as is 
the nervous system. The use of introspection and the recognition of ideas as 
true forces in the world are defended with a vigor and a cogency which are re- 
freshing after the vapid and hypothetical speculations of the behaviorists. The 
instincts are put in their true place as inferior, stereotyped forms of adjustment. 

Professor Herrick’s book justifies us in defining education as a device for 
promoting the proper functioning of the highest powers that have been produced 

tC. Judson Herrick, Brains of Rats and Men. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1926. Pp. xiv-+382. $3.00, 6 
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by evolution, namely, the powers of the human mind. The book does not deal 
directly with education, but it can properly be recommended as collateral read- 
ing for students who are ready to profit by a scientific study of the human nerv- 
ous system. It is a book which no advanced student of human nature can af- 
ford to overlook. 

H. Jupp 


Curriculum-making through legislative enactment.—In recent years there has 
been a marked tendency to attempt to shape conduct through legal enactment. 
Well-organized groups have been able to bring sufficient pressure to bear on 
legislative bodies to secure the passage of a variety of laws which have as their 
purpose the establishment of certain patterns of conduct or the prohibition of 
certain attitudes of mind. Education has come in for its share of this type of 
legislation. Following the war, German was legislated out of the schools of a 
number of states. In 1923 Wisconsin passed a statute which in effect would 
establish historical truth by legislative fiat. Everyone knows of Tennessee’s 
anti-evolution law. True friends of education may well take alarm at these 
attempts to use the authority of the state to establish or perpetuate the ideals 
of certain organized groups in the body politic. 

A recent and very significant investigation‘ reveals the extent to which the 
elementary curriculum is prescribed by statutory enactment. In order to dis- 
cover the development of state policy in this respect, the author has analyzed 
the laws prescribing the elementary curriculum which were in force in 1903, 
1913, and 1923. He shows the trend and present status of legislation concerning 
the teaching of nationalism, health and prohibition, conservation of life and 
property, practical and cultural subjects, humaneness, the fundamental sub- 
jects, religious and ethical subjects, and miscellaneous subjects. 

The book is valuable because it furnishes a great deal of specific information. 
The statutes are quoted freely; numerous tables are employed to show graphi- 
cally the trend of curriculum legislation; and an appendix cites the statutes pre- 
scribing the teaching of the elementary subjects in force in 1903, 1913, and 1923. 
More important, however, is the fact that the author raises squarely the issue 
as to whether the curriculum is to be determined by legislative enactment or by 
scientific investigation on the part of professional school men. There is an unmis- 
takable tendency on the part of legislatures to exercise their legal right to pre- 
scribe the curriculum. For example, in 1903 the total number of prescriptions 
was 564. By 1923 the total had reached 926, an increase of about 65 per cent. 
Moreover, the laws are becoming more specific and mandatory. Not infrequent- 
ly they prescribe the amount of time that shall be given to particular subjects, 
the grades in which they shall be taught, the time of day instruction shall be 
given, and even the method to be employed. Provisions to secure enforcement 

t Jesse Knowlton Flanders, Legislative Control of the Elementary Curriculum. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 195. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1925. Pp. xii+-242. 
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are not lacking. In some instances it is necessary to use a prescribed textbook; 
in some states the pupil must pass an examination in the required subjects in 
order to secure a diploma; the teacher may be required to state in her monthly 
report that she has taught certain subjects; the principal may be required to 
certify that his report is true; the superintendent may be required to report to 
the state authorities that all the teachers in his system have taught the subjects 
prescribed by law. Neglect or refusal on the part of teacher, principal, or super- 
intendent may result in the loss of salary, revocation of license, or even fine or 
imprisonment. 

In no state, however, is the number of prescribed subjects so great as to 
limit seriously the opportunity for the enrichment and the differentiation of 
the curriculum. Still the author sounds the following note of warning. 

While it is true that, as yet, these legislative prescriptions need not seriously cripple 
the initiative and judgment of school people, it must be recognized that our legislators 
are pursuing a course which, if persisted in, will eventually deprive pupils of the advan- 
tages of professional leadership in this field. If we continue to increase the number of 
- subjects required and to hedge them about with detailed specifications, it is only a ques- 
tion of time when the legislature will have assumed entire responsibility for the course 
of study [p. 180]. 


Perhaps the most serious aspect of the whole problem of legislative control 
of the curriculum is the effort of minority groups to make use of the schools as 
an agency for the accomplishment of their purposes. A large number of laws of 
similar or identical wording indicate a common origin. There is unmistakable 
evidence of the existence of “‘a number of organizations, national in scope, which 
are interested in promoting definite programs and have adopted the policy of 
using the public schools as a means” to accomplish their ends. Such organiza- 
tions, it seems, do not, as a rule, seek the co-operation or advice of the school 
authorities. For example, an organization interested in making the teaching of 
the Constitution of the United States a legal requirement in all the states makes 
the following announcement in a printed circular. 

Occasionally we have met opposition from the educational authorities in states 
where our bill has been introduced on the ground of objection to mandatory legislative 
control of education, but we are glad to say that state legislators generally, representa- 
tive of the public will, have not agreed with these gentlemen and their arguments and 
have looked upon knowledge of the Constitution as an essential in citizen-making 
[p. 183]. 

Students of the curriculum and of educational sociology will find this book 
very helpful and suggestive. 

I. N. Epwarps 


Applying the psychology of the unconscious to children —The school ordinarily 
treats the child as though his behavior were entirely the result of conscious proc- 
esses. The unconscious background of mental life has been given little con- 
sideration by teachers. An attempt to apply the Freudian theories of the uncon- 
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scious to problems of child development has been made by Frederick Pierce, 
who addresses his book' primarily to parents, although the problems treated 
are fundamentally those of education. 

The book treats all stages of child development from birth to maturity. It 
is concerned chiefly with an analysis of the emotional background of experience, 
since, in the opinion of the author, the unconscious mind is largely emotional in 
nature. The chief function of modern psychology is conceived as being “‘to show 
clearly the consequences of unintelligent training of the child’s mind, so that 
errors may be avoided and there need never be anything serious to correct” 
(p. 98). 

The book is entirely non-technical in style, and it suffers considerably be- 
cause of this fact. The attempt to write a popular account of the methods of 
psychoanalysis applied to the child has led the author to make frequent state- 
ments for which the careful reader will undoubtedly ask supporting evidence. 
Facts and opinions are so intermingled that the uninformed reader is likely to 
get an erroneous notion of the present state of knowledge in this field of psychol- 
ogy. The following quotations illustrate what seem to the reviewer to be deduc- 
tions from accepted theory rather than objectively determined facts. 

The nervous system of many a baby is badly damaged before it is three months old 
by lavish petting and caressing, which amounts to nothing more or less than ignorant 
mishandling [p. 53]. 

A child that is kissed a great deal is relatively certain to want to be kissed a great 
deal more after its sexual maturity has begun—and this is true for both sexes [p. 57]. 

A boy who is over-emotionalized by his mother is almost certain either to develop 
feminine characteristics in his personality, or else to exaggerate his struggle against 
these and go too far in the opposite direction [p. 74]. 

We have to take into consideration a natural process of the mind which I shall 
speak of as the “compensation striving.”’ This is the tendency in connection with every 
unsatisfactory situation to try to strike a balance by achieving satisfaction in some 
other direction, or by some other means. I knew a boy who, having lost one of his feet, 
became a marvelously expert Indian-club swinger. His compensation was so successful 
that he achieved a fame in this particular athletic accomplishment which probably 
never could have come to him if it had not been for the accident [p. 81]. 

From thrift to stinginess may prove to be a very short stride. The stingy child 
is disliked by its playmates; hence, grows up under a distinct handicap. Moreover, the 
stinginess has a way of extending itself and attaching itself to the other emotions in 
such a fashion that we often get the following picture: the child grows up selfish, self- 
centered, with an enfeebled power to love others, apt to hate and hate strongly, fussy 
to the point of exaggeration over details, excessively critical of others, intolerant, with 
a narrow and hard outlook on life [pp. 106-7]. 

The child who has a profound emotional fixation on father or mother is almost cer- 
tain to show feeble and ineffective mating behavior, or no effort at mating at all, and 
there are neurotic consequences in the later life which often cause great suffering 
Ip. 157]. 


t Frederick Pierce, Understanding Our Children. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1926. Pp.x+198. $2.00. 
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The statements made in the preceding quotations may be true. However, 
before accepting them as such, the educator will ask for a type of scientific evi- 
dence which has not been presented as yet. He will want some quantitative 
facts as to the extent of damage to the nervous system of the three-month-old 
baby. He will ask to see objective case records of individuals who were much 
kissed as children and whose behavior was carefully observed during adoles- 
cence. He will ask for a somewhat more specific definition of “over-emotionali- 
zation” by mothers and for further facts as to which of the two opposite results 
are likely to occur in given cases. He will certainly raise questions about the 
“‘compensation-striving” theory and will be able to match the “expert Indian- 
club swinger” with many cases in which the compensation is at least not so ob- 
vious, if it exists at all. He will probably not put a stop to the teaching of thrift 
or to the encouragement of “collecting” in order to avoid the long list of possible 
evil consequences. He will certainly ask for a sufficient list of objective case 
studies to support the alleged results of a “profound emotional fixation on father 
or mother” as well as a more specific definition of this “fixation.” 

The reviewer does not mean to imply that the author should have supplied 
all this evidence in his book, since the author has clearly announced in the Pref- 
ace that his treatment is non-technical and popular. However, the reviewer 
seriously questions the advisability of attempting to popularize at the present 
time the methods of psychoanalysis applied to problems of education. The pos- 
sible service of analytical psychology to education is far too great to risk pre- 
mature popularization. Certainly the recent history of intelligence-testing 
makes that lesson clear. Much that the author presents is highly significant for 
education and is the result of careful investigation. If the subject can be re- 
served for technical presentation to competent critics until it can emerge with 

. a sound body of scientific facts, it may prove to furnish one of the most signifi- 
cant methods of attacking the problems of maladjusted school children. 
G. T. BuswELL 


A theory for interpreting human behavior —A new conception of behavior 
has been presented in a recent book? which calls attention to the similarity of 
many diverse phenomena in physical behavior, biological behavior, and human 
behavior. “That this conception of complacency as the co-ordinating and ex- 
plaining basis of human behavior should prove at bottom to be identical with 
the equilibrium tendency in physics is as suggestive as it is startling. Quite as 
surprising, too, to most readers will be the wealth of facts and considerations 
available in support of the thesis” (p. ix). Certainly, the hypothesis of compla- 
cency here presented has many suggestions for both psychology and education. 

The theory of complacency as a foundation of human behavior can be briefly 
stated as follows: 


t Robert Bruce Raup, Complacency: The Foundation of Human Behavior. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. xii-+202. 
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That all behavior arises as a consequence of the disturbance of a condition [which 
may be called] “complacency,” and that the tendency of behavior is always toward the 
resumption of a condition of complacency which shall adequately supplant the one dis- 
turbed. As with all instances of behavior, if they be truly observed, this phenomenon 
should point significantly in two directions: the one outward, where it is a factor in the 
complexities of all relationships of the individual with his natural and human environ- 
ment; the other, inward, into the organism itself, where there must be a biological cor- 
relate of the phenomenon, which, when eventually demonstrable, must prove to be the 
complacency condition itself, observed and stated in biological terms [p. 13]. 


There appears to be a number of ways in which the complacency hypothesis 
may be expected to bear fruit. In his introduction to the book, Kilpatrick says, 
“For psychology the hypothesis . . . . [is] significant . . . . [because] through 
it we are able as never before to co-ordinate the whole bodily organism, in any 
single act of conduct” (p. x). Complacency is more satisfactory than the stimu- 
lus-response theory, which has placed too heavy a burden on the nervous sys- 
tem. It appears also to fit into the psycho-physiological point of view and to 
give help in the understanding of mental maladjustments. Kilpatrick expresses 
a further belief that complacency will be of great assistance in the control of 
character formation along the lines of building interests, acquiring fears, and 
guiding the emotional life. Thus, educational theory may expect to feel its in- 
fluence. Dr. Raup hopes that the theory will prove to be of assistance in enab- 
ling us to comprehend “in our thinking, in one and the same terminology, both 
the biological and psychological factors of behavior.” 

The book reflects the author’s experience as a student under Dewey and 


Kilpatrick. It thus presents a clue to the new philosophy which is emanating 
from these able thinkers. In addition, it is supported by quotations from the 
works of many eminent scholars. It is a stimulating study in educational philos- 
ophy and is somewhat more readable than the usual philosophical monograph. 
F. Dean McCtusky 


PurDUE UNIVERSITY 


Using the “personal i: iew” in a study of the content of children’s minds.— 
In the early sixties a number of “inventory” studies were made in certain Ger- 
man cities. The technique was that of the personal interview, and the aim was 
to discover the content of children’s minds at different ages. The emphasis was 
chiefly on the information possessed or lacked by the pupils, with a resultant 
effort to fill in such gaps as were found. This technique was imported to Amer- 
ica, G. Stanley Hall’s famous study of kindergarten children resulting in 1880. 
Practically no other similar studies were made until the last three or four years. 
The technique has been revived, and a number of important studies have been 
completed, aimed chiefly at determining the limits of pupils’ information in 
certain specific fields. In the light of modern psychology, the results of these 
studies take on much greater significance than did those of the earlier inquiries. 
An individual’s concepts, ideas or beliefs, vitally condition his conduct. In in- 
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troducing an interesting and enlightening study of children’s social concepts,* 
the author says: 

Our reactions to confronting political, economic, or social situations are largely de- 
termined by the meanings the situations have for us at the time—by the “pictures in 
our heads,”’ The pictures in our heads affect our thinking and our acting; they include 
what we know and what we think we know. They include all meanings—right or wrong, 
clear, confused, or stupid. Psychologically, that is, a wrong concept is as truly a con- 
cept as is the right one. 


With this as a guiding thought, Meltzer set out to discover just what mean- 
ings children have for certain common social, political, and economic terms; 
how children acquire these meanings in the first place; how the meanings develop 
from grade to grade; how the grasp of the concepts correlates with certain fac- 
tors, such as age, intelligence, and the curriculum. 

Thirty-one items were used, the following being representative illustrations: 
democracy, big business, wage-earning, liberalism, division of labor, public opin- 
ion, and personal rights. The total list of concepts was determined by careful 
methods which need not be elaborated here. The technique used was that of the 
personal interview. A total of 333 children were interviewed, distributed in 
practically equal groups from Grade V to Grade XII. It may be felt that this 
number is too small for reliable results, but it must be borne in mind that the 
method of interviewing, if handled by an expert, gives very definite and reliable 
results. The procedure for the interviews and for scoring the pupils’ replies was 
carefully worked out so that concise ideas were secured regarding the informa- 
tion, lack of information, and misinformation of the children. Some twenty 
pages of tables present the scores made by the pupils and many of the answers 
given, both correct and incorrect. 

Obviously, the results of such a study cannot be presented in a few brief 
summary sentences. There is, on the whole, a steady growth from grade to 
grade in the children’s grasp of the concepts studied. The type of curriculum 
influences this growth materially. The correlations with intelligence, chronolog- 
ical age, educational age, etc., are about what would be expected. A number of 
interesting misconceptions and cases of misinformation were found at all stages. 
These latter are, of course, as important as are the correct ideas, because they 
influence conduct just the same. The many tables and accompanying interpre- 
tations must be consulted for further details. Suffice it to say that the study 
gives results which are of vital importance for curriculum construction and for 
methods of teaching. Both the content and the technique of the study should 
stimulate similar inquiries. 

H. Burton 

t Hyman Meltzer, Children’s Social Concepts. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 192. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. Pp. 
viii+92. 
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Training observation through art work.—Different subjects of the curriculum 
come into prominence from time to time because of research completed with 
respect to certain aspects of these subjects. A very interesting study* dealing 
with creative imagination and observation has been published. The book is 
divided into six parts, which comprise a course in drawing and observation. 
The method outlined for teaching drawing presents a new approach to the sub- 
ject; the mental side of technique is considered of first — and the hand 
training is expected to follow as a logical result. 

In Part I the authors set forth the aim of the course and stress the point 
that technique in art is a method of expression and that skilful technique which 
accomplishes its purpose is greatly desired. There is no virtue in bad technique 
of any kind, for it fails in the most important element of clear expression. Ex- 
pression is based on observation, and observation is treated as ‘constructive 
looking, not mere curiosity, but examination with reference to both cause and 
effect.” 

In Part II the educational technique of the course is outlined. Emphasis is 
placed on arousing interest, training observation, directing expression, and 
teaching by cause and effect and by dramatization. 

In Part III several series of lessons in representation are given for the kin- 
dergarten and the primary grades. These include line drawing, action figures, 
proportion, perspective, memory drawing, light and shade, and modeling. The 
method of conducting these lessons is presented in a clear and effective manner. 
Some of the exercises suggested have been carried too far and would present 
difficulties for the average grade teacher without supervision. The section de- 
voted to perspective deserves special study. It presents excellent suggestions for 
the conduct of this most difficult phase of art instruction. 

Part IV is a discussion of the work for the intermediate grades and for 
adults. Part V supplies a synopsis of the course and standards of attainment. 
In Part VI the elements of composition, line, form, and color and the principles 
of arrangement, repetition, alternation, progression, and balance are considered. 

While the sections dealing with ‘Teaching by Cause and Effect” and 
“Teaching by Dramatization” offer no new theories to modern teachers, they 
are extremely well organized and present the subject in a most forceful and logi- 
cal way. 

The use of a graphic language as a means of expression has been common 
practice in the schools since the introduction of this subject into the curriculum 
in 1821, but the teaching of drawing as a direct means of training in accuracy of 
thought, keener observation, and conscious intention as the chief objectives is 
the important educational contribution of this course. The book is full of rich 
and usable suggestions for the supervisor and teacher of art and should greatly 
aid in the modern development of special phases of this subject in the curricu- 


lum. G. Wuitrorp 


t Charles Herbert Woodbury and Elizabeth Ward Perkins, The Ari of Seeing. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. Pp. xii+-290. 
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The use of silent-reading tests in improving the study of geography.— Assuming 
that in almost any method of teaching, the reading of all or part of the basal text 
plays an important part, we may well search for a sound technique to be em- 
ployed in the use of textual matter. A recent publication! sets forth the results 
of an investigation to determine the truth or falsity of the theory that a sys- 
tematic use of objective silent-reading exercises in study assignments in geog- 
raphy improves the quality of the study. The author recognizes frankly that, 
even when it can be determined objectively that the employment of a given 
technique does or does not accomplish the results expected of it, such determina- 
tion neither establishes nor refutes the worth of that technique as a part of 
teaching procedure in so far as the desirability of the results obtained is debat- 
able. 

Study questions or directions, based on selected portions of two geography 
texts, were framed for use in the experiment. Eight types were utilized, and the 
answers or fulfilments were in each case subject to objective scoring. Sets of these 
questions and directions constituted study assignments which were given to ex- 
perimental groups of children at the beginning of their study of the text passages 
on which the questions were based. Control groups were assigned the same pas- 
sages with the mere direction to study them. The rotation method of experi- 
mentation was employed. True-false tests, not compiled by the experimenter, 
were used to measure objectively the results achieved by each procedure. The 
average scores of the study-question groups were higher than those of the control 
groups. The final experimental coefficient was .99 and indicated, according to 
the theory of statistical interpretation applied, the “practical certainty” of the 
superior value of the study-question procedure. 

Various subjective judgments of the value of using silent-reading exercises 
as assignments in elementary geography are cited to reinforce the objective 
findings, and, in conclusion, the author strongly advises the inclusion of such 
tests in geography textbooks. 

The danger of leaving the framing of such exercises to lay teachers is sug- 
gested by the nature of several of the study questions or directions used in the 
experiment. For example, the pupils are told to underline “the best reason why 
the land in this section is used chiefly for pasturage.” This direction cannot be 
followed, for ‘the best reason” is not included among the statements given. It 
is, of course, intended that the pupils shall try to select that statement of the 
three statements given which best explains the rearing of stock as an important 
industry “in this section.”” However, no one of the three statements constitutes 
a good reason. Obviously, the following is the statement which the author ex- 
pected the child to select: “The islands are too wet to plough in the summer 
time.” This fact is used in the text to help explain why little land is used for 
farming, and abundance of good grass is the reason therein emphasized for the 
rearing of stock. It is patent that land which is too wet to be ploughed in the 

t Edwin Hewett Reeder, A Method of Directing Children’s Study of Geography. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 193. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1925. Pp. vi+98. 
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summer might be lacking in grass and wholly unfit for pastures and that land 
not too wet to be ploughed at that season might be best utilized for pastures. 
Yet the implication of the exercise is that summer wetness is the best reason for 
so using the land. Such exercises encourage inaccurate, unscientific thinking 
on the part of children. Since some questions and directions of such a deplor- 
able sort are found in this carefully prepared study-guide, it is to be expected 
that an even greater proportion of a set of guide questions framed by the aver- 
age teacher would be as bad or worse. In all probability, the writers of geog- 
raphy texts would make fewer such unfortunate demands. 

Except for the poor quality of some of the exercises used, the experiment 
apparently was ably conducted, and it is well described. The results are in no 
wise surprising, but they afford such satisfaction as may be gained from the 
objective proof of the worth of a procedure the value of which is subjectively 


obvious. 
EpitH P. PARKER 


Our country and its Old World heritage-—The origins and development of 
American life and institutions are sanely and graphically portrayed in a text? 
well suited for pupils in the sixth or seventh grade, the two grades in which the 
course in the European background of American history is ordinarily taught. 

In general, the content of the volume has been selected with fine discrimina- 
tion and with due consideration for the significance of the social, economic, and 
political aspects of the past. An extension of the treatment of industry in an- 
cient Greece and Rome would, however, have been desirable. The authors have 
wisely terminated the volume with the election of Washington to the presi- 
dency, the scope of treatment including the story of human progress from the 
Stone Age to the latter part of the Eighteenth Century. For the most part, the 
authors have resisted the temptation to include too many topics in the volume 
and have, as a consequence, avoided the encyclopedic features that mar most of 
the texts dealing with the subject. Had the authors eliminated the Cretans, 
Assyrians, and Babylonians as well as the Medes and the Hittites, the book 
would have benefited in teachability. The inclusion of apt literary quotations 
brightens the discussion and adds to the attractiveness of the treatment. 

The outstanding merit of the volume is probably the concrete and vivid 
character of the contents. The text is replete with graphic and picturesque de- 
tails, almost all of which contribute directly and effectively to the understanding 
of the topics under discussion. Rarely, indeed, do the authors fall into the ab- 
stract and meaningless expressions and generalizations characteristic of text- 
books for children. This vital feature of the volume can hardly be commended 
too strongly. The following excerpt from the discussion of the effect of printing 
on the distribution of knowledge will illustrate the point under discussion. 


* Reuben Post Halleck and Juliette Frantz, Our Nation’s Heritage: What the Old 
World Contributed to the New. New York: American Book Co., 1925. Pp. vi+43o. 
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It is hard to think of anything that has had greater influence on education than 
printing. A hundred years before the invention of printing, a copy of the Bible, in man- 
uscript, cost about as much as $300 would buy today. A short time before the printing 
press was started, an amount equal to the wages of a workman for 266 days was paid 
for a manuscript copy of the Bible. When a wealthy book lover in Florence, Italy, 
wished a library, he sent for a book contractor, who secured forty-five copyists. By 
working hard for nearly two years, they copied in handwriting two hundred volumes. 
If these copyists could see a newspaper printed in a fraction of a second, might they not 
think that the printers were using magic? [pp. 258-59] 

The pedagogical aids and suggestions are admirable. In addition to useful 
summaries of “Things to Remember,” the volume contains numerous practica- 
ble and educative “Things to Do,”’ especial emphasis being placed on activities 
and exercises to stimulate constructive imagination. The references for teachers 
are helpful, but their utility would have been increased by consistency in giving 
definite page citations to the volumes listed. In this respect the readings for 
pupils are much more serviceable, the citations usually being specific in char- 
acter and referring, in general, to books within the capacity and interest of boys 
and girls. The volume is profusely illustrated with maps and pictures. 

From every angle, the book sets a high standard in textbook-making. The 
subject matter has been chosen with discrimination; the organization is effec- 
tive; the style is readable and possesses charm; the pedagogical aids are worth 
while. The volume is one which boys and girls will like to read and which teach- 
ers will enjoy teaching. 

Howarp C. 
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tributions to Education, No. 206. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1926. Pp. vi+4o. $1.50. : 

Pryor, HucH CiarK. Graded Units in Student-Teaching. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 202. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1926. Pp. vit+114. $1.50. 

REAvis, WILLIAM CLAUDE. Pupil Adjustment in Junior and Senior High Schools. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1926. Pp. xviii+-348. $2.00. 

Report of the Indiana Rural Education Survey Commitiee. Indianapolis, Indiana: 
State Department of Education, 1926. Pp. 130. 
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Scott, JONATHAN FRENCH. The Menace of Nationalism in- Education. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 224. 

Witps, Ermer Harrison. Extra-curricular Activities. New York: Century 
Co., 1926. Pp. xii+274. $2.00. 

WootteEN, KATHLEEN WILKINSON. A Health Education Procedure. New York: 
National Tuberculosis Association, 1926. Pp. x+420. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


BAKER, Karte Witson. Texas Flag Primer. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1925. Pp. iv+124. $0.72. 

Bate, Witt1aM G., and Witson, Exiza ANN. Studies in Vocational Informa- 
tion. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1926. Pp. iv+168. $1.20. 
Broome, Epwin C., and Apams, Epwin W. Conduct and Citizenship. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. xii+422. 

Foote, J. WESLEY. Civics of My Community: Book One, pp. viii-++104; Book 
Two, pp. viiit72; Book Three, pp. viiit+88; Book Four, pp. viiit+120. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1926. $0.68 each. 

GuERBER, H. A. Story of Our Civilization. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. 
Pp. xiv+408. 

GurtTEAv, Backus, and WEBSTER, Hanson Hart. The Constitution 
of the United States: Its Origin, Meaning and Application. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. xvit+216. $0.84. — 

Horn, Ernest, and ASHBAUGH, Ernest J. Lippincott’s New Horn-Ashbaugh 
Speller. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1926. Pp. xxx+132. 

Horn, Ernest, and Moscrip, Ruta M. The Learn to Study Readers, Book 
Four—Grade Five. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1926. Pp. 352. 

Hucues, Lora. Creative Activities in First Grade. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Mil- 
waukee State Normal School, 1926. Pp. 28. $0.25. 

JorpAN, ARTHUR MELVILLE. Children’s Interests in Reading. Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 1926 [revised]. Pp. 
104. $1.50. 

KetcuuM, Irma A., and Rice, ANNAL. The Land of Play. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1926. Pp. viii+102. $0.60. 

McMurry, Frank M., and Benson, C. BEVERLEY. Social Arithmetic, Book 
One. New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. x+346. 

Patcu, Epirn M. First Lessons in Nature Study. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1926. Pp. xii+288. 

Perkins, Lucy Fitcu. The American Twins of 1812. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. 196. $0.88. 

Rusu, CHAR Es E., and Winstow, Amy. The Science of Things about Us. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1926. Pp. xiv+318. $0.90. 

SERL, Emma. Everyday Doings at Home. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett 
& Co., 1926. Pp. 128. 
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SEyvMouR, FLORA WARREN. The Indians Today.” Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Co., 1926. Pp. iv+236. 

Work aad Play with Words. Designed by Norman H. Hall. Chicago: Hall & 
McCreary Co.,.1926. 33 lessons. $0.48. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


ARMSTRONG, CAROLINE, and DANIELSON, CorA Leg. Sentence Vocabulary 
Test: Form 1. Los Angeles, California: Research Service Co. (4259 South 
Van Buren Place), 1926. 

Brown, AROLD W., and Woopy, CLiFForD. Brown-Woody Civics Test. Yon- 
lenininiiGdieata, New York: World Book Co., 1926. 

An Exhibition Handbook: Special Demonstrations ‘Dhatrating Features of the 
Work in Physical Education in the Newark Public Schools. Assembled 
by Randall D. Warden. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1926. Pp. 80. 
$1.00. 

Furst, CLypE; Mattocks, RAYMOND L.; and SAVAGE, Howarp J. Retiring Al- 
lowances for Officers and Teachers in Virginia Public Schools. Bulletin Num- 
ber Seventeen. New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1926. Pp. vi+7o. 

Patmer, Emity G., and Noatt, Irvin S. The Part-Time School and the Problem 
Child. Part-Time Education Series, No. 14. Division Bulletin No. 18. 
Berkeley, California: University of California, 1926. Pp. 72. 

Primary Word Recognition Test, Form 1. Los Angeles, California: Research 
Service Co. (4259 South Van Buren Place), 1926. 

A Program for Study and Instruction in One-Teacher Schools. Prepared by U. 
J. Hoffman. Circular No. 210. Springfield, Illinois: State Department of 
Public Instruction, 1926. Pp. 64. 

Recent issues of the Bureau of Education: 

Bulletin No. 43, 1925—Motivation of Arithmetic. 

Bulletin No. 3, 1926—Recent Progress in Legal Education. 
Bulletin No. 4, 1926—Progress in Home Economics Education. 
Bulletin No. 5, 1926—General University Extension. 

Report of the Heaith Section of the World Federation of Education Associations. 
New York: American Child Health Association, 1926. Pp. 158. $0.50. 
Twentieth Annual Report of the President and of the Treasurer of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. New York: Carnegie Founda- 

tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 1925. Pp. vi+242. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 
Herrick, C. Jupson. Brains of Rats and Men. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1926. Pp. xiv+382. $3.00. 
Patri, ANGELO. The Problems of Childhood. Edited by Clinton E. Carpenter. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. xvi+310. 
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